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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


The Meat Inspection Controversy —Letters of the President and Mr. Wads- 
worth—A New State—The House Prefers a Lock Canal—The Massacre 
at Bialystok—The Duma and the People—freach Problems—Africa 


a st 


The Confessions of a Vegetarian . . CHARLES M. SHELDON 
The Meaning and Necessity of Ship Subsidy U.S.SENATOR FRYE 
The Fortune Teller (Story) . .... . « UNA SOTHERN 
New York—The Sham Musical _ . E. I, PRIMESTEVENSON 
Music in New York . . 1... . « « HENRY T. FINCK 
Is it Religious Persecution? . . . « GOLDWIN SMITH 
The Little White Birches of New Eogiand (Poem), FRANK CRANE 


Equality of Representation in Congress and the 


Electoral College ... - « CONGRESSMAN KEIFER 
The Plaint of the Brook Trout (Poem) + + « « IVAN SWIFT 
ow New Zealand Controls Its Wealth, FLORENCE FINCH KELLY 


Fs SF Ss 


EDITORIALS: 
What a College Boy Should Know 
Is the Problem Insoluble? 
Suspiciousness as a Christian Virtue 





130 Fulton Street, New Yok 





The CHARM of LAKE GEORGE 


that wonderful sheet of water nestling among the everlasting hills, is perennial. HERBERT SPENCER 
in his Autobiography says: ‘‘ Lake George is the most picturesque thing I saw in the United States. 
Three of our English lakes placed end to end would be something like it in ‘extent and” ‘scenery.’ 


THE DELAWARE AND HUDSON R. R. 


leading carrier Of summer 
tourists, reaches among 
other idyllic spots in the 
cool region of Northern 
New York . 


SARATOGA 
SPRINGS 


LAKE 
GEORGE 


THE 
ADIRONDACKS 


HOTEL 





CHAMPLAIN 
AUSABLE 
CHASM 


SHARON 
SPRINGS 


COOPERSTOWN 


An attractive feature of 
the service to 


THE 
ADIRONDACKS 


is the privilege accorded 
to all passengers holding 
tickets via D. & H. R. R. 
of using, without extra 
charge, steamers on Lake 
Champlain. 


“A SUMMER PARADISE” ““‘czc0"° 


300 pp. Regarding Hotels, Boarding Houses, R. R. Rates, etc. 
ABEL I. CULVER, ad V.-P. J. W. BURDICK, P. T. M. A. A. HEARD, G. P. A. Albany, N. Y. 
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Woman’s Home 
Com 


To save Angelina, the flower maker, Esther, the stogie maker, small Aimee of the 
cotton mill, and others-like them-this is the fight to which half a million Woman's 
Home Companion families are pledged. Are you doing your part? The June 


number shows you how, shows you actual photographs of infant toilers, shows you 
the evils of Child Slavery, and gives you your chance to save at least one child. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


contributes to this same number a widely different article on The Comforts of To-day. Does 
the Woman's Club Need a Defender? When a Girl Goes Camping; Memories of a Paris 
Dressmaker, by Vance Thompson; and twelve: practical departments, by Mrs. Sangster, Miss 
Gould, Mrs. Richardson and Mrs. Farmer—all these and many others round out a strong; 
wholesome magazine 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO., New York 
We want the right kind of representatives in every community, and we pay them well. 
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mf EDUCATION 


MISS BUTTS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


NORWICH, CONNECTICUT. Offers a healthful, happy 
home with the hest advantages for study and recreation. 


Boxwood Manor School (2.2 Ge. 


College Preparatory and Elective Courses. Music and Art 
under direction of Masters. All outdoor ——. Co-ordinate 
with St. Margaret’s Hall, San Mateo, Mrs. BR. 8. 
Griswold, Patroness. Ida Louise Tebbetts, Principal. 


District of Columbia 
THE FLORENCE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

















Re and elective courses. Coll P: work a 
Fare a Music Art, Elocution. ress MRS. M. ALLEN 
ELL, 2401 Massachusetts Ave., WasHINGTON. 
Massachusetts 





MISS ANNIE COOLIDGE RUST’S 15th year. 


Froebel School of Kindergarten Normal Classes 


Regular and Special ourses. 99 Newberry St.. Boston, Mass, 


The Cambridge School of Nursing 


Term Begins the First Monday in October. 
Incorporated by leading educators for the broader educa- 
tion and training of nurses. One year preparatory, three 
years’ training in — de > gene of nursing. Two 
months vacation yearl oooe apply to the 
Principal, Miss J. AU USTA RIGGS, 1000 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Cambridge. ge iin 


The Gilman School for Girls 
Also called The Cambridge School 
CAMBRIDGE, MA 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. Samvuex V. Core, A.M., D.D., President. 
gand year begins Sept. 19, 1906. Endowed college-pre- 
aratory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 
igh-school graduates and others. Art and music. Ex- 
oo teachers. Native French and German. New 
< sxe with r t instructor; tennis, basket- 
ball, 1d-hockey, golf, Steam and electricity. Healthful 
location, within if miles of Boston. For Catalogue and 

views address, WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


WABAN SCHOOL sore wanan, iss, 


A superior schoo! ; individual instruction ; physical and manual 
ing ; athletic director. J H. Pruisbosy. , A. M., Prin. 























New Jersey 


NEW JERSEY, Blairstow 
Blair Academy 





* John I. Blair Foundation 





in ear. Prepares for any Amorgen. College. New 
— 8 Ly and Swimmin Wt Comone 50 
oderate rates. JOHN C. Rin A. M., D. D., 

heres, 





New Jerse goroer, Ben dentown-on-the-Delaware. 
BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Our first aim is to make moons. manly successful men— 
physically, mentally, morally ollege and business prep- 
Boys’ F ey a Le wo Catalogue and 
ee I paper T. ndon, A.M., Principal; Maj. 
ndon, , we 


on JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 

the best in all will 

a 9400 per pear Gol! Ord: WRIGHT, AB, ‘Principe, “384 
Freehold, N. J, 


New York 








Emma Willard School for Girls. 
(Formerly Troy Female Seminary.) Certificate D to 
Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, and Wells Collegés Cornell 
University. General and Special Courses. .Music and Art 
Schools. Fire-proof buildings. Out-of-door games. For cir- 
eulars address — 

MISS ANNA LEACH, A. M., Principal, Troy, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia Co., Pa. 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Situated among the hills bordering the upper Wissahickon 
yomer in a region noted i its hea ithfulness 
beauty. For catalogues address the head-master. 
JAMES L. PATTERSON. 


Wyoming Seminary 

















Co-educational. Seven pl ae prep tal 
branches and bosiness. $300 a 
LL. SPRAGUE, D.1., President, 
: Kineston, Pa. 
Wisconsin 





MILWAUKEE - DOWNER COLLEGE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


For Young Ladies and Girls. College. College Prepara- 
tory School. Music directed by Emil Liebling; Diploma. 
Home Economics: Training Course for Teachers; Diploma. 
Gymnastics : Training Course for Teachers. Art, Elocution. 


MISS ELLEN C. SABIN, President 
HOTELS 








Maine 


Hotel NeKrangan, Isic ot Springs, Maine 
Sailing. ng tennis ; long distance telephone; . good table; 

daily mails: bigh location, ure water, drainage. 

A Grorce O. Wie, Jr., Auburn, Me, 











THE BEECHES paris nm. me. 


A home for semi-invalids. 20 miles north of Poland Spring 
Dr. CHARLOTTE F. HAMMOND 


KENNEBUNKPORT 


One of the most ideal summer resorts to be found on 
the Maine Coast. 


OLD FORT INN. 


R. W. NORTON, PROPRIETOR. 
Booklet sent upon application. 


THE SEASIDE INN 


~~ gem (MT. DESERT), ME. 








a heat, a 





St. Margaret’s School for Girls 
high-class residential and d school. 
designed for school; 


New, if building specia 
perfect sanitation. 

ow a of highest academic and professional stand- 
maple A Me Department, Music, Voice Culture. 
re and ea oo 


art, By — one 1906. 
Mrs. ARTHUR M. HUNTER. Secretary, No. 14 Fifth 
Ave., New Y 
GEORGE DICKSON, M. Pe 
& 60 W. Fifty-foarth et (betecen Sth & Cth Aves.). 








New Hampshire 


RUSSELL COTTAGES 


KEARSARGE, N. H. 


White Mountains. Near Mt. Kearsarge and Cathedral! 
Woods. Golf, tennis, bowling, livery. 


F. W. & H. W. RUSSELL, Props. 
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White 


Representatives of Bretton Woods Hotels at 
Resort Bureau, N. E. Cor. B’way and 28th St. 

Telephone, 4748 Madison. . 

“ Stock Market Reports every Business Minute.” General Tel: 
graphic News in Hotel Paper at the breakjast t ible each morning. 














WHITE MOUNTAINS 


THE NEW PROFILE HOUSE 


now under construction—one of the finest Resort hotels 
in the country—will be completed on June 2th, and with 
20 private cottages, will be conducted for the comfort of a 
refined patronage. Address 


Cc. H. GREENLEAF, President 
Boston Hotel: THE VENDOME, Commonwealth Avenue 





The Park View, Bethiehem, N. H. 

tie’ the’ best 8" able ‘ae —_ 
. reasona le 

= H. F. HARDY, Prop. 


“The Forest Clenand Radium Spring” 


White Mountains of New Hampshire. 


A select family Hotel, catering to those who appreciate 
a cool, testful spot; pure air, pine woods, a goed table, 
courteous attention, and The Purest Spring Water on Barth. 
Booklet for the asking. 


“ THE FOREST GLEN,” No. Conway, N. H. 


CLIMBING TRIPS Wien 


1064 Yale Sta., New Haven, Ct. 











Vermont 


THE ISLAND VILLA "4,2, ¥* 


FRANK A. BRIGGS, 





Prop, 





Massachusetts 


Ho For Greenfield and The Weldon, 


No better place for spending a summer or vacation. No 
better place for quietude and rest. Fine accommodations 
at the Weldon, which is convenient, modern, and fireproof 
Send for booklet. 


THE WELDON, Greenfield, .Mass. 











“Conspicuously timely and of vital interest to Amer- 
ieans, is this notable volume.” —BROOKLYN TIMEs. 


2 
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PANAMA TO 
PATAGONIA 


Tue IstHmianN CANAL AND THE WEST 

Coast COUNTRIES OF SOUTH AMERICA 

- italists, railw: nm, engineers, miners, mechanics, e 

othors interested in trying to get a share of the new business ex- 

ansion in South America, will find Charles M. Pepper's book 
invaluable.” —Cuicaco Reconv-Herap. 


In evéry way this is the latest and best book for 
Americans who travel or. who are look' for op- 
portunities to invest. It is no sketchy collection of 
“travel notes,”’ but a ——~ and pi volume, 
And yet the structure of facts is so cleverly devised 
that the volume provides the most delightful reading 
for those who take it up for entertainment only. 

Mr. Pepper has long been well known as a newspaper man of 
notable ability, and by appoi of Presid Roosevelt has 
visited all but two of the Latin-A i tries as special com- 
missioner to report on the Pan-American Railway project, He was 
then made a Member of the Permanent Pan-American liway (om- 
mittee, and is now engaged as Foreign Trade Commissioner of 
Department of Commerce. 

“It is one of the exceptional books of travel made up of vital facts 
and not of trivialties.”—Los Axoxes Times. 


“‘He presents South America in a light which has hitherto heen 
only feebly she:t upon it, revealing its rich possibilities ov leet 
of industry.”——-Wasuinetor Star. 


FOR SALE BY YOUR BOOKSELLER. $2.50 net 
A. C. McC.iurc & Co., PuBLisners, CuHicaco 



































IF YOU ARE A WVRITER 
We can aid you to finda market for anything you write. 
MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 


Criticised, Revised, Typewritten. 
References: Edwin Markham, Margaret E. Sangster, and 
others, Established 1890.. Send for leaflet IL. 


UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 Fifth Ave., New York 


THE TEMPLETON INN 


In the Beautiful Hill Town of 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


In a commanding position, fronting upon a beautiful 
common covered with magnificent shade trees, affording a 
delightful place for rest and recreation. Luxuriously fur- 
nished, steam heat in every room, elevator, and its cuisine 
is unexcelled. The observation towers command a view 
which is unsurpassed in New England. Beautiful drives 
which unfold magnificent scenery; brook and lake fishing, 
tennis, croquet, billiards, pool, picturesque trolley -rides, 
hill climbing, and excursions to mountains and lakes. 
The stable furnishes unexcelled accommodations. 

For terms, etc., apply by mail or telephone to P. 
BLODGETT, Manager. 


MASSASOIT HOUSE 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

All conveniences. Suites with private baths. 
Convenient for Commercial and Tourists’ Parties. 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 
Enjoys the reputation of being one of the oldest-and best 
hotels in New England. 


W, 8, (CHAPIN, Proprietor, 
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“THE BREAKWaATER’”’ 
WOODS HOLE, MASS. 
Opens about June 15. Most delightful location on Cape 


Cod. Fine ba ing (temperature of water 65° to 5,2: 
sailing, fishing, golf, tennis. Two sun lors. Send for 
circular, Ww. 


F. BOWMAN, Prop. 


OL ocean; % mile tothe forest;.. y attractive 
. suites, with or without continuous 

-- -hot...water, open ic lights 
BERRY and bells, gas, etc.; absolutely up-to-date; 
! lo season guests. American plan. One 
T AVERN mile to Danvers Country Club. 9-hole 


golf links; 
avern. Tel. Danvers, 8030-2. 


"DANVERS, MASS, Garten; erkce’yt} 
KENILWORTH HOTEL "x ass> 


The location is ideal; 1,200 feet above sea level; strictly 
a temperance house; an ideal family hotel, where the dic- 
tates of extreme style have given way to the atmosphere 
of the private home; everything new and up-to-date; 
steam heat, running water in every room, gas and baths; 
excellent cuisine; guests met at Tatnuck cars on _tele- 
phoets or other call. Write for booklet. GEO. H. HAR- 
INGTON, Prop., Paxton, Mass. Tel. 9379-5. 











THE SIPPEWISSETT 
SOUTH SHORE 
Falmouth, Massachusetts 
single or en suite; 


m heat, go 
course, tennis, bowling, orchestra; excellent bathing, boat- 


beautiful walks through the woods 
by the sea; macadamized State road from Boston for 





Connecticut 


THE ELTON 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
OPEN ALL YEAR 


**The most attractive Hotel in New Fagland” 
167 ROOMS 70 BATHS FIREPROOF 


Pee Scenery Fine Drives 
An Ideal Summer Resort and the favorite stopping place for 
Automobilists en route for the Berkshires, Boston and all New 


d pointe. 
Send for booklet. ALMON ©. JUDD, Mer. 


Interlaken Inn and Cottages 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


Fine mountain views; near two beautiful lakes; first 
class. Address, MANAGER, Lakeville, Conn. 


HAWKHURST HOTEL, Litchfield, Conn. 


Elevation 1,200 feet. 
OPENS WEDNESDAY, MAY 30TH 
BOOKLETS ON APPLICATION. 


FREDERICK H. PARTRIDGE. 














THE WAYSIDE INN 
NEW MILFORD, Litchfieid Co., Conn. 
Open all year. Easy of access. Write for booklet B. 
Address, Manager. 





New York 


far as eye can reach are u 
State; stabling for horses; one hour from 
Depot; commutation 26 cents round trip; no children un- 


or de s; terms and ory Ne MEALS OR 

DINNERS FOR AUTO PARTIES SERVED AT ALL 

HOURS. TOWNSEND MATHEWS, Proprietor, Mount 
1SCO, 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 





WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


THE INN 


OCEAN FRONT HOTEL 
Arverne, Long Island 
Season, April Until October 
Dainty, quiet, exclusive. Rate, $3.00 and $4.00 per day. 
FREDERICK W. AVERY, Prop. 
ADIRONDACKS 
TAYLOR HOUSE and COTTAGES 
Situated on beautiful Schroon Lake. Homelike and select. 
For particulars address 

; Cc. F. TAYLOR, Jr., Manager, 
New Grand Hotel, B’way and 3ist Street, New York City. 


HOTEL MARION 


WARREN COUNTY, LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


Delightfully situated at West Side. Beautiful 
scenery, charming walks, drives, etc. Greatly 
improved by new owners. Newly furnished and 











decorated. New baths. Electric light, elevator. 


Pure mountain spring water for drinking purposes. 
Milk and vegetables fresh from farms every day. 
All outdoor sports, Livery. Rowboats and 
launches always at hand. 


JOSEPH H. MARVEL. 


WASHINGTON INN and Cottages 
Phoenicia, N. Y. 


(Formerly Tremper House.) 
Acc dations can now be engaged for the season; 








MANSION HOUSE  *reoaur 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE WALL ST.,'N. Y. 
Select Family and Transient Hotel. Reasonable Rates. 
Coolest location in the vigahy of New York. 
J. C. VAN CLEAF, Proprietor. 





rooms, single and en suite, with private baths; open sani- 
tary plumbing, ‘elevator, telephones; all modern, up-to- 
date equipments; most comfortable and best furnished 
hotel in the Catskills. Booklets and terms apply to 


Samuel Proskey, 52 Broadway 
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THE GRAND VIEW 
LAKE PLACID, ADIRONDACKS, N.Y. 


’ A first class Hotel a all modern copetet neste, | private 
baths and elevator. New ang efficient management. Golf, 
ting. For Sooklet. ete., address, 





THE OCTAGON 


SEABRIGHT, N. J. 


Renowned for its clientele and splendid location. 
HOUSE NOW OPEN FOR INSPECTION. 





THOS. PARKA, Manager, N. Y. office, Hotel Ha milton; 
132 West 45th 3 P z Opens June 14th. 
W. H. & G. M. SANDT. 
Canada 


Glen Falis House 
88th Season 
HEALTHY ATTRACTIVE 
NOW OPEN 
Accommodates 75 For information address 


H. P. CRUM, CAIRO, N. Y. 














COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 
Offers every attraction to those that desire the health 
and rest that a summer outing should give. 1,200 feet 
above sea level; on famous Otsego Lake, mid the haunts 
of James Fenimore Cooper’s Leatherstocking Tales. His- 
torical, healthy and beautiful. 


HOTEL FENIMORE 


RENO G. HOAG, Megr., will mail booklet and give rates 
at a really good. hotel upon application. June weekly 
rates reduced. 


THE ALGONQUIN 


On Lower Saranac Lake, Adirondack Mountains 
Famed for beauty of environment and excellency of cuisine. 
Golf, ete. For Booklet address John Harding, Algonquin, 
N. ¥. 














__ Burrs BoTrrni, 
Eleva- ~~ JOHN J. BARRY, 


tion 2,900 feet. All ———__ East Windham, 
outside rooms. Airy and well : iiame Waite 
furnished. Large amusement hall. Danc ~—New Yor 
ing afternoon and evening. Accommodates 125. ~==-—~__ 


THE OQOQULEOUT 


Franklin, Delaware Co., N. Y. 
$7.00 June and July Special Rate. 


OHARA HOUSE £siskit! Mountains 


el 
in the very centre of all principal a Faint of interest am 
these famous Mountains. for booklet. 
0’ HARA'S SO: SON, Manager, Lexington, Greene Co., 

















FISHER’S ISLAND 


Mononotto Inn and Cottages 


FISHER’S ISLAND, N. Y. Open June 15th. 
7 miles seaward. A rare combination of seashore 
and country life. Booklet. 


Address G. L. HOPPES, Bethlehem, Pa. 





New Jersey 


PENINSULA 


A select family hotel, on ocean front, Shrewsbury River, 
Pleasure Bay. Morning concerts. Evening dances. The 
reputation is excellent, covering 25 years. 

OPENS JUNE 28D. 


SEABRIGHT, N. J. 





CHARLES H. DEDERER. 





is 
SSS 


Sy aad 








ABERARIS SPRINGS (ricorting 
“The Carlsbad 

in heart of so French Gonntey 

a whan 

A Wheumatiom, 6 

Liver, and gee weske aaa BEAUTIFUL 908 

FREE. Write for ii for it. ‘R. G. Springs, Que: | 


Go to NOVA SCOTIA 


FOR 


REST, RECREATION and eye ge s Spe 


You will find o he Bes combined with splendid table 
and best service Lour Lodge, ogee — Oot- 
tages to let. Write AUBREY 


DUFFERIN & COLUMBIA 


DIGBY, N. S. 
The best of cuisine. Moderate rates. Finest location. 
©. A. JORDAN. 
otel Acadia, Good hunting, 


athing. if, 
boating, ‘bathing, ‘tehing go eo tennis, archery, 
croquet. Order circulars, 
I. ©. HALL. 

















Europe 


PAR! S (Favorite American House) 
HOTEL CHATHAM 


SANITARIUM 
Fees SANITARIUM. 











Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
a5 Tare x perience; ie first Assistant Physician in 

i anna State Hospital; a before de- 
ciding. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


TOURS pe 


CLARK’S NINTH ANNUAL CRUIS2 
Feb. 7,’07. 70-days, by specially chartered 8.8 


ORIENT s,s, rer 
30 Tours to Burepe, 2 Round the World 
FRANK C. CLARK, 7 sneanW ay, NEW. YORK. 


COMPANION ‘tins: 


« ENTHUSIAST,” 77 Mansfield St., New Haven, 

















THE INDEPENDENT 
1380 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK : 


CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - - - Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Hye og Foreign Country in the Postal Union; $1.56 
Sa: oe bes is take “* 
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COUNTRY PROPERTY 





and everyt 
only for the reason that the ts 
For further information apply 











JERSEY FARMS 


Are best suited for country homes or for poul- 
try, fruit, stock or general farm purposes. A 
100-page book (copyrighted), containing inter- 
esting information, fine copper-plate illustra- 
tions from photographs, map of New Jersey in 
7 colors, etc , also descriptive list of over 700 
farms, sent upon receipt of 10c. Address 


DEPT. “WwW” 


NEW JERSEY LAND AND {INVESTMENT CO. 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 














For Rent! Season 1906 
THE AUCHINCLOSS COTTAGES 
Near Stevens House and Camp on Moose Island. 


A to GEO. A. STEVENS or JOHN AUCHIN- 
ct aes, 35 Nassau Street, New York. J 





"TO, LET—A cottage at CLIFTON HEIGHTS, very rea- 
sonable; new furniture, sects lights, within 7 
of the tooo ge For oe lars geese of I, T. 

rookline t, $250. Tel. 


so Addington Roa 
Re 1887-2. 
RAILROAD AND STEAMSHIP LINES 


SUMMER HOMES 
In Green Hills of rss and — Champlain 
‘erms, 
New trains betrreen Boston, New Yor, > ngfield and 
-Vermont points. we hig as any on 
Ny page fe illustrat rochure my free on receipt of 


ress A. w EUCLESTONE, 8. P. A., Central Vermont 
Ry., 380 Broadway, New York. 


ALLAN LI NE ™ 8t. nen Route 
: bas 5g eograner, MOST “Mo Vibration 
‘59, dee tet ‘er wrorbintan Soly a Sy ag’ gad 
18 “IONIAN, IAN, June is gg 
Seon 


Ju Sa’ 
an in, 250 rane * Shard clas, $97 waerands, 











'_ #H. & A. ALDAN, 110 State St., Boston. . COOK & 
“SON, 261 ‘Broadway, New York. ALLAN ann oO “174 —— 
son Boule ward, Chicago, or H. & A. ALLAN. , Montrea 





r|\AALT HQMP ONS FYE WATER 








THE 


Adirondack Mountains 


Are now about the most central of all 
the great resorts. nt have through 
Pullman sleepin 


from New 





A night’s ride takes you from any 
of these places to the center of the 
mountains in time for breakfast next 
morning, 


For a copy of ‘““‘The Adirondack Mountains 
and How to Reach Them,’’ which is No. 20 


stamp to George Da’ 
eral P sdvertisin Departmen Room 83F, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


Cc. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
NEWYORK CHICAGO 

















BOSTON 


AND 


PHILADELPHIA 


TRI-WEEKLY SAILINGS 


From Boston: 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday. 


From Philadelphia: 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 


From Central Wharf, Boston, 3 p.m. From 
Pine Street Wharf, Philadelphia, at 3 p.m. In- 
stsrance effected at the office. Freights for the 
West and South forwarded by connecting lines. 





PASSAGE, $10.00. 
_ ROUND TRIP, $18.00. 


MEALS AND ROOMS INCLUDED. 


For freight.or passage apply to F. P. WING, 
Agent and General Manager, Central Wharf, 
Boston, Mass. 
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1906 
WIN 


PIANO 


Contains a dozen improvements u the beautiful toned instruments hitherto made. 

Since 1868, when our firm was established, the WING PIANO has been admired tor the 

sweet, pure tone produced even when played _- THE 1906 WING has so tar sur 

even the fine 1905 WING that it would not be recognized by an expert musician as 

ing from the same factory. We are betwen 4 to risk more dollars to prove this to you than 

it would cost you to come to our factory and listen for yourself, even if you live in Cali- 
fornia. Can we better show our faith and confidence ? 


Anywhere on Trial—Free 

We pay, the freight and other charges in advance—our funds—no money of our customers in advance. We 
re it in the smallest town in the United States just as freely as -we would in New York City. There is abso- 
utely no risk, expense or annoyance. You can try it at your home for 20 days, get the opinion of your real and 
disinterested friends, can compare it with others. Then if you do not wish to keep it we will take it back, en- 
tirely at our expense. In this way you will not be ‘‘talked into buying,’’ as you may have been some time to your 
lasting regret. Moreover, your friends and neighbors will not know on what terms or at what price you purchased. 
Agents disclose your business to make other sales. (You know how fast agents talk.) This, however, is of small 
importance compared to the beautiful, sweet tone you get in THE 1906 WING PIANO. Even the saving of many 
dollars is of less importance. Any American home wants and DESERVDS the best and sweetest. You have it 
only in THE 1906 WING PIANO. 
Sold Direct from the Factory and in no Other Way 

For this reason YOU SAVE FROM $75 TO $200. The WING PIANO you buy at wholesale—at the cost 
of making—with only our wholesale profit added. THERE’S the Saving. Agents would have to be paid, 
if we had them. Salesrooms would have to be rented if we had them. Local advertising would have to be 
done and paid for. All this would increase the cost of the Piano, if we did it. By selling the Piano direct 
to you, we save you from $75 to $200. THE 1906 WING PIANO is in a class of its own and NEEDS no 
agent to talk for it. Its own sweet tone sells it. 


IN .38 YEARS OVER 40,000 WING PIANOS 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recommended by thousands of satisfied purchasers in your State, and 


every one of the United States, by seven governors of States, musical colleges and schools, prominent o 
leaders, music teachers and musicians. Our book contains names and addresses, arranged by States. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


enables any ordinary player to imitate perfectly the tones of the MANDOLIN, GUITAR, HARP, ZITHER and 
BANJO. his improvement is patented and can be had only in the ae Piano. 
WING PIANOS are made in our own large factory—of choice materials throughout by very experienced work- 


men. This explains their great durability. » 
A guarantee for 12 years against any defect is given with every WING PIANO. We take old Pianos an@ 


Organs in fair exchange. Easy monthly payments if desired. 
The We are one of the v few firms that have been in continuous bus 
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0 such greatly inc the 
Wing pt adie gy rising SS Se usical sound. Even a young 
Piano chiid—and before first lesson—can Ener “heretens 
tiee easily without fatigue and become ers! i WING PIANO 
does not require vigor or stren; to make it mi t is BUILT to be played upon 
hands as delicate as those of CHILDREN, but has such a reserve of wer and 

bration that it charms the adult pianist also. Pianos you see vertised 

are now built to be played upon foot power. dren do not become musi- 


by 

cians on sae aes. but are worn out in the vain attem You and yours ex- 
pect to live with your piano fora lifetime. You want refining uence 
upon your home. If itis nee See eit and dull of speech no one will learn 
to play it. THE 1906. WING O will be sent free to prove that it has 
more real life than any you have ever heard. 





ew York 
YOU NEED THIS BOOK Send to the name 
IF YOU INTEND TO BUY ANY PIANO,a book which gives you the information pos- and address writ- 
sessed by experts. It tells all about the different materials used, the way these parts ten below, the book of. 
are put together, what causes pianos to get out of repair. It makes the selection of Complete Inf: 
a easy. It is absolutely the only k of its kind ever published. It con about Pianos, also prices 


tains many large pages and illustrations. If read carefully, it will make you a 
judge of piano quality. We send it free to anyone wishing to buy 4 Piano. 
Send to-day while you think of it, a postal just giving your naise and 
address, or send us theattached coupon, and the book of information, also 
full particulars about the Wing Piano, with prices, terms of payment, 
ete., will be sent to you promptly by mail, if you think of buying. 
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Duplication x & # 
ITS RESULTS ELSEWHERE . “ "5007 ih <ja0/ ps ~iig=s 
‘: OF thee tank: Milogendnn “Felighens via Qe ‘til 
Subscribers in y 
Chicago 78 per cent 
Philadelphia 73 “ 
Atlanta 65. * 
Baltimore me See 
+ a OG ORS HORSFORD’S 
| -are also Bell subscribers, and therefore have ACID PHOSPHATE 
TWO BOOKS TO CONSULT 
TWO BELLS TO ANSWER Teachers, Students, Clasgyteen, Accountant —_ 
_ TWO BILLS TO PAY Senaaihes Gols anaba apelin and increase their 
There can be nosuch thing as Telephone cageaty fat mest ont enue 
competition. It rests and strengthens the tired b 
- The correct phrase is— dispels nervous headache and induces 
sleep and a good appetite. 
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IY The Great Lakes of America 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


SS. NORTH WEST SS. NORTH LAND 


Leaves Buffalo Saturdays and Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
Duluth Tuesdays. Chicago Saturdays 


AMERICAN OR EUROPEAN PLAN 
To all lake resorts, including Mackinac Island, 
Saulte Ste. Marie, -Marquette, Houghton, 
Duluth, Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and Chicago. 


TICKETS OPTIONAL (Rail or Steamship) 


SPECIAL EXCURSION RATES. 
Write for particulars. _W. M. LOWRIE, G. P. A. 379 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
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Survey of the World 


A majority of the 
members of the 
House Committee 
on Agriculture, led by the chairman, Mr. 
Wadsworth, of New York, rejected the 
meat inspection bill passed by the Sen- 
ate, and reported a substitute which the 
President regarded with much dissatis- 
faction. Mr. Wadsworth laid this sub- 
stitute before the President, who, on the 
14th, sent him a long letter of criticism. 
He had examined the bill very carefully, 
he said, and had obtained reports upon 
it from Mr. McCabe, Solicitor of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and James B. 
Reynolds. He continued as follows: 

“I am sorry to say the more closely I inves- 
tigate your proposed substitute the worse I find 
it. Almost every change is one for the worse, 
so that it hardly seems necessary for me to 
enumerate them. Perhaps the amendment as 
you have now drafted it is not quite as bad as 
it was when you submitted it to me in the first 
instance, but it is very, very bad. There seems 
to be one point in which it is possible that the 
amendment is even worse than the original 
amendment, if, as seems likely, there is no pro- 
vision for making plants accessible at all hours 
to the inspectors. In any event, I am sorry to 
have to say that this strikes me as an amend- 
ment which, no matter how unintentionally, is 
framed so as to minimize the chance of rooting 
out the evil in the packing business.” — 
Doubtless, he added, it “suited the pack- 
ers who object to a thorogoing inspec- 
tion,” but in the long run it would be 
a heavy blow to the honest stock raisers 
and the honest packer if these pro- 
visions, instead of the far better ones of 
the Senate bill, should be adopted. The 
substitute “would hamper in the most 
grossly improper fashion the Secretary 
of Agriculture in doing the work which 
you have appointed him to. do,” and 


The Meat Inspection 
Controversy 


would prevent him from doing well and 
thoroly even so much of this work as 
could be done at all: 


“If the bill should go through in the form 
that the majority of your committee proposes, 
it might be that I should sign it as working a 
certain slight improvement over the present 
law, but if so I should accompany it by a 
memorandum explicitly stating how grave the 
defects were, and I cannot even promise to 
sign it, because the provisions (about the 
courts, as well as about other matters) are so 
bad that, in my opinion, if they had been de- 
liberately designed to prevent the remedying of 
the evils: complained of they could not have 
been worse. 

“It seems to me that the surest way to keep 
our foreign trade from us, and, indeed, our in- 
terstate trade likewise, in a thoroughly unsatis- 
factory condition, and to prevent its resuming 
the position which it formerly had, is.to enact 
the law in the shape proposed in the amend- 
ments submitted to me by. you.” 


 ] 


ee vu Mr. Wadsworth has 
a ree ae represented for many 
3 years a district in the 
western part of the State of New York. 
He is a man of wealth, interested in the 
breeding of fine cattle. His son was 
elected last year Speaker of the New 
York Assembly, with the cordial ap- 
proval, it was said, of the President.. The 
chairman’s prompt response to the Pres- 
ident’s letter began as follows: 

“I received your letter last night. You are 
wrong, ‘very, very wrong,’ in your estimate of 
the committee’s bill. It is as perfect a piece: of 
legislation. to carry into effect your own views 
on this question as was ever prepared by a com- 
mittee of Congress. Every member of the com- 
mittee is absolutely as honest and sincere as 
yourself in his desire to secure the passage of 
a rigid meat-inspection bill. They know the 
meaning of the English language. To show 
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you how unreliable the information is upon 
which you base your opinion of the bill, I call 
your attention to the following language in 
your letter: 


“*There is no —> for making the plants 
accessible at all hours to the inspectors.’ 

“If you will turn to page <> the bill (copy 
enclosed), line 2, you will find the following 
words: ; 

“‘And for the purposes of such examination 
and. inspection, said inspectors shall have access 
at all times to every part of said establishment.’ 

“Can the English language be made any 

plainer ?” 
He also pointed out that in another par- 
agraph the substitute required inspection 
to be made “during the night time, as 
well as during the day time.” The pack- 
ers, he continued, insisted upon having a 
rigid. inspection law passed, and had 
placed no obstacle in the committee’s 
way. The worst that could be said of the 
“court review” clause was that it was 
perhaps unnecessary, because already 
covered by existing law: 

“T have been always taught to honor the ju- 
diciary of my country. I have always been 
taught to respect the rights of its citizens, and 
to respect the rights of property, and I cannot 
believe that the mere repetition of a provision 
which. guarantees to the citizen the privilege of 
an appeal to the courts of the land when he 
believes his property rights are threatened can 
be justly or properly objected to.” 

Having offered to remedy any provision 
that would prevent the accomplishment 
of the President’s purpose, he quoted the 
President’s remark, that certain parts of 
the substitute “could not have been worse 
if they had been deliberately designed to 
prevent the remedying of the evils com- 
plained of,” and closed with these words: 

“I regret that you, the President of the 
United States should feel justified, by innuendo, 
at least, in. impugning the sincerity and the 
competency of a committee of the House of 
Representatives. You have no warrant for it.” 
On the same day the President replied 
in a letter longer than his first one. 
Having acknowledged that he was in 
error about night inspections (Senator 
Beveridge had misled him), he argued 
earnestly against the proposed court re- 
view clause, which, he said, in some 
cases 
wholly mistaken conviction, and in others 
a: deliberate purpose to interfere with 
effective administration. It would make 
the Secretary’s functions purely minis- 
terial : 

“When he- declared a given slaughter-house 


represented an honest though. 
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unsanitary or a given product unwholesome, 
acting on the judgment of the Government ex- 
perts, you would put on the judge, who had no 
knowledge whatever of the conditions, the bur- 
den of stating whether or not the Secretary 
was right. In Chicago, for instance, you would 
make any judge whom the packers chose to 
designate, and not the experts of the Depart- 
ment.of Agriculture, the man. to decide on any 
question of any kind which the packers ae 
it worth while to dispute. You may possibly 
remember the recent judicial decision in Chi- 
cago in which the packers were concerned.” 

If the packers really wanted a rigid in- 
spection law, he continued, they would 
insist upon the exclusion of this clause. 
If they and their friends had a deliberate 
design to prevent a remedying of the 
evils, this was exactly such a provision 
as they would support. By request of 
the Speaker he had talked with Mr. Ad- 
ams, a member of the committee, and 
Mr. Adams had said he would accept the 
recommendations made by Mr. McCabe, 
Mr. Reynolds and himself. If these 
should be adopted, the bill would become 
as good as the one passed in the Senate. 
He cared not a whit for the language of 
the bill. “What I am concerned with is 
to have it accomplish the object I. have 
in view—namely, a thorough and rigid, 
and-not a sham, inspection.” Mr. Ad- 
ams, of whom the President spoke, was 
for several years Dairy and Food Com- 
missioner of Wisconsin. In the absence 
of Mr. Wadsworth (who has gone 
home) he has been quite successful in 
smoothing the way for an acceptance of 
some of the President’s recommenda- 
tions. On Monday last it was announced 
that the President would consent to the 
payment of the cost of inspection by the 
Government, that the court review clause 
would be omitted, and that the new 
inspectors would be appointed under the 
competitive merit system. In the Wads- 
worth substitute it was provided that 
they should be appointed without regard 
to the civil service rules, altho the eligible 
lists have a sufficient number of qualified 
applicants. The changes noted above 
having been made, with some others 
which the President desired, the bill was 
passed in the House on the afternoon of 
the 19th, after a brief debate and without 
a division———On the 16th, the Chicago 
packers were directed by the City Health 
Department to improve the sanitary con- 
dition of their plants. This action was 
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due to a recent official inspection, which 
confirmed many of the charges of the 
Neill-Reynolds report. 


ed 


The long contest over ‘the ad- 
mission of the Territories ended 
on the 14th, when the confer- 
ence report was unanimously adopted in 
the House. Some weeks’ delay had been 
caused by controversy as to the election 
to be held in Arizona-and New Mexico. 
The bill, as finally passed and approved, 
provides for the admission of Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory as one State, and 
authorizes Arizona and New Mexico to 
decide, at a general election in Novem- 
ber, whether they will unite, and thus 
make another. If a majority in each 
Territory vote for union and Statehood, 
the new State will be formed. If a ma- 
jority in either vote against union, noth- 
ing further will be done. The contro- 
versy was between those who desired that 
the decision should be made at an elec- 
tion of Territorial and other officers, and 
those who preferred that action should 
be taken at an election held for no other 
purpose. The latter were successful. At 
the election in November only the dele- 
gates to a Constitutional Convention will 
be chosen, but there will be no conven- 
tion if one of the Territories shall vote 
against joint Statehood. It is expected 
that a majority of the people of Arizona 
will vote in the negative: On the 16th 
the bill was signed by the President, in 
the presence of the Territorial delegates 
and other persons. He wrote “Theo- 
dore” with a gold pen presented by the 
people of Arizona, and “Roosevelt” with 
a pen made of a quill from the wing of 
an Oklahoma eagle. He advised the two 
southern Territories to unite, saying that 
if they should decline to do so, they might 
not have another opportunity in fifteen 
years. At a Republican legislative 
caucus in Delaware, on the 11th, Col. 
Henry A. DuPont was made the party’s 
candidate for Senator, receiving 20 votes, 
while only 10 were given to J. Edward 
Addicks, whose long fight for this office 
now ends in defeat. On the following 
day Colonel Du Pont was elected for the 
term ending in 1911. The new Senator 
(now in Europe) is sixty-eight years old 
and the head of the well known gun- 
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powder works that bear his name. An 
alleged combination or Trust of the 
powder manufacturers has been the sub- 
ject of discussion in Congress. Charges 
against these manufacturers have been 
published in the Congressional Record, 
and circulated by Robert- S. Waddell, 
president of a powder company in IIli- 
nois, who asserts that the combination 
exists, that the controlling influence in it 
is that of the Du Ponts, and that, owing 
to a suppression of competition, the Gov- 
ernment has been required to pay unrea- 
sonable prices for powder. At Omaha, 
a Federal Grand Jury-has indicted thir- 
teen prominent cattlemen of Nebraska 
for land frauds. One of them is Bartlett 
Richards. More than 450,000 acres are 
said to be involved. Secretary Hitchcock 
has directed the attention of Attorney- 
General Moody to the sentence imposed 
by District Judge Riner, of Wyoming, 
in the case of Henry G. Weare, who 
pleaded guilty to an indictment for land 
frauds and the illegal fencing of 150,000 
acres of.Government land. This sentence 
was one day in jail and a fine of $300. 
Mr. Moody is asked to inquire concern- 
ing a report that it was suggested or 
recommended by District Attorney 
Burke, the prosecutor. 


3s 


It was understood 
that the Railroad 
Rate. bill was _ sent 
back to the conference committee in 
order that the very stringent provision 
against passes might be modified in the 
interest of railroad employees, and that 
an effort to place the sleeping car com-. 
panies under the supervision of the Com- 
mission as common carriers might -be 
made. There has been no clear explana- 
tion why the sleeping car companies 
were dropped out of the bill at the first 
conference. It is now said that they will 
not be put back. At the Commission’s 
inquiry concerning railway coal interests, 
in Philadelphia last week, the main sub- 
ject was the Berwind-White Coal Com- 
pany and the traffic advantages alleged 
to have been enjoyed by it. When the 
books were produced they showed that 
the stockholders were the estate of 
Charles Berwind, Edward J. Berwind, 
John .D. Berwind, Harry A. Berwind, 
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Thomas Fisher and Frederick McOwen. 
It was admitted that many cars intended 
for this company and the Keystone Com- 
pany were ordered from the manufac- 
turers by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, which paid for them, and 
afterward settled with the two coal com- 
panies, which in this way got a special 
rate. In 1902, when many shippers were 
in vain asking for cars, the Pennsylvania 
withdrew hundreds of cars from its own 
service and sold them to the Berwind- 
White Company for’ its exclusive tse. 
Counsel for this compat endeavored to 
prove that the Pennsylvania’s large busi- 
ness in coal for ocean steamships at New 
York had been procured and built up by 
E. J. Berwind. The Commission ascer- 
tained that the Chesapeake and Ohio is 
controlled by an Executive Committee 
of six, four of whom represent the 
Pennsylvania and. the New York 
Central. President Newman and Direc- 
tor Twombly are the Central’s members ; 
the Pennsylvania’s are Vice-Presidents 
Rea and Thayer. The latter company 
has four of the six members of the Balti- 
more and Ohio’s Executive Committee, 
and two of the five who constitute the 
Executive Committee of the Norfolk and 
Western. President Cassatt and the 
other Presidents have been formally in- 
vited to appear before the Commission 
and make statements, if they care to do 
so, but they have not been subpenaed. 
Any grant of immunity is thus avoided. 
It is reported that none of the Presidents 
will accept the invitation——The Chi- 
cago packers having, on the 12th, been 
found guilty of accepting, in August last, 
from the Burlington road, rate conces- 
sions on export business from Kansas 
City, the Burlington has since been con- 
victed, on four counts, of granting these 


concessions. 
Ss 


By a vote of 110 to 36. 
— the House has expressed 
its preference for a lock 
canal. The Sundry Civil bill appro- 


priates $25,000,000 for canal work. Mr. 
Littauer offered an amendment provid- 
ing that no part of this sim should be 
used in constructing a canal at the sea 
level, and in support of the amendment 
Mr. Burton reviewed the arguments in 
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‘favor of a canal with locks: «Mr. :Sulli- 


van urged that the question should not 
so hastily be decided, saying that it de- 
served to be considered as a separate and 
distinct legislative proposition. But the 
amendment was adopted by a vote. of 3 
to 1.. Several amendments offered ‘by 
Democrats and designed to permit the 
Commission to purchase supplies at the 
lowest prices, even if in a foreign market, 
were rejected. Afterward, the joint 
resolution recently passed in the Senate, 
requiring the Commission to buy sup- 
plies produced or manufactured in this 
country, “unless the President shall deem 
the prices extortionate or unreasonable,” 
was passed in the House by a vote of 
129 to 82. Sixteen Republicans, a ma- 
jority of them from Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Wisconsin and 
Kansas, voted with the Democrats in the 
negative. The Republican argument was 
that as the canal was to be built with the 
taxes of the American people, the Amer- 
ican workingmen and manufacturers 
should have the benefits of the market 
for supplies. If American prices were 
high, it was said, this was due to high 
wages. On the other side it was said 
that the burden of cost upon the tax- 
payer should be made as light as pos- 
sible. Mr. Williams remarked that the 
Republicans were not trying to protect 
labor, but the Trusts and the contributors 
to their campaign fund. A _ proposed 
amendment forbidding the Commission 
to buy domestic products except at ex- 
port prices, when these are lower than 
prices for American consumers, was re- 
jected upon a point of order. 
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on Macaro Sakay, chief of 

oe See © the ladrones in Luzon, 
-~- surrendered last Sunday, 

coming to the constabulary headquarters 
in Manila. Sakay is an educated Fili- 
pino, who proclaimed himself president 
of “the Filipino Republic.” Francis 
Carlon was vice-president. He also sur- 
rendered. Sakay, who has had several 
engagements with the constabulary and 
was twice reported to have been killed, 
remarked that fighting was uphill work 
and that there was nothing to be gained 
by opposing the Americans.——Lieuten- 
ant Edward C. Bolton, of the Seven- 
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teenth Infantry, and Benjamin Christian, 
superintendent of the Government farm 
at Malita, were murdered last week in 
southern Mindanao by Mungalayon, sec- 
ond chief of the Tagacolas, a Moro tribe. 
Bolton was Governor of the province of 
Davao. He had passed the night at the 
house of Mungalayon, and was accom- 
panied by two of the murderer’s brothers, 
acting as guides. Mungalayon is the 
leader of a band of 200 religious fanatics 
who have terrorized the coast of the 
province. Bolton had an excellent record 
and was seeking by persuasion to pacify 
these and other malcontents. On the 
12th the public schools thruout the isl- 
ands were opened. About 500,000 chil- 
dren attended, altho there were accom- 
modations for only 400,000. A new high 
school at Lucena (province of Tayabas) 
was dedicated by Governor Ide. Dele- 
gates sent by the people of Lucena urged 
him to expel three Capuchin monks, say- 
ing that the Government’s promise that 
the friars should be withdrawn from the 
islands had not been kept. From 
August to April 21st there were 4,093 
cases of cholera and 3,114 deaths. The 
death rate was very high in Manila, 
where 252 persons died, altho the num- 
ber of cases was only 283.——Aguinaldo 
emerges from his retirement to urge the 
suppression of gambling, saying this vice 
is one cause of the prevailing depression. 
Other native leaders unite with Amer- 
icans in asking the Government to pro- 
hibit cock fighting. In a report to 
Governor Ide, Executive Secretary Fer- 
gusson says it is difficult to procure 
properly qualified Americans for the in- 
sular civil service, or to keep them in the 
islands. He suggests that the right of 
transfer to the Federal service be 
granted, in order that competent men 
may be obtained for limited terms. 


s 


French The French Chamber of Dep- 
Problems Uti€s reassembled on June 12th 

and elected Henri Brisson 
President of the Chamber. The Min- 
istry is now supported by a majority of 
120, and has announced a program of 
progressive legislation. It feels itself 
strong enough to forgive its enemies of 
both the Right and the Left, and so will 
issue a proclamation of general: amnesty 
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for the strikers and anarchists who have 


. been imprisoned for rioting, and the 


Catholics who resortéd to. violence to 
prevent the taking of the inventories -in 
the churches. The first reform under- 
taken will be the establishment of an old- 
age pension system, for . workingmen. 
Later the question of an income tax will 
be brought forward. The Marxian So- 
cialists will form a separate group in the 
Chamber and act independently of. all 
other parties, taking»no part in the Gov- 
ernment, but voting for such measures 
as advance their cause. Both of the So- 
cialist leaders—M..Jaurés and M. Guesde 
—made speeches to the Chamber ex- 
plaining the future program of the party 
and the methods by which the social 
revolution may be effected in the near 
future-——The Catholic bishops, at their 
recent assembly, the first held inde- 
pendent of Government control for over 
a hundred years, are said to have adopt- 
ed a conciliatory policy by a vote of 47 
out of 82, but it is reported that. the 
Pope, who has the matter now under ad- 
visement, will disapprove of this, and in- 
struct them not to submit to the law of 
separation and not to form the associa- 
tions, which, by the separation law, are 
to take charge of the church buildings. 
The Supreme. Court, which is now 
hearing the Dreyfus case, is expected to 
declare his innocence. It was shown. in 
open court that the secret evidence which 
was brought before the Rennes court- 
martial consisted in part of documents 
forged by Government officials to secure 
his conviction, and in part of the testi- 
mony of bribed witnesses. Dreyfus now 
does not ask for damages, but for an offi- 
cial vindication and the restoration of his 
name to the list of officers of the French 
army. 
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On June 14th an out- 
break took place in 
Bialystok, in which 
several hundred Jews were murdered. 
The despatches from the scene of the 
disturbances, altho they are closely cen- 
sored, indicate that the massacre rivaled 
those of Kishinef and Odessa in atrocity 
and extent. Bialystok is a  manufac- 
turing town of about 64,000 inhabitants, 
in the province of Grodno. More than 
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half the inhabitants are Jews, mostly em- 
ployed in the woolen industry. There is 
evidence to show that the massacre was 
planned in advance by the local author- 
ities, if not at St. Petersburg. The Jewish 
leaders heard of,the plot and appealed to 
the Governor for protection, but this was 
refused. The first news that was sent 
out from the town was an official tele- 
gram, stating that the Jews had thrown 
a bomb into a religious procession and 
that two priests and several children had 
been blown to pieces. Under the Czar’s 
edict of toleration, the Catholics for the 
first time since 1863 were permitted open 
celebrations, and on. Corpus Christi day 
the:;street- processions of both Catholics 
and Orthodox took place. But the Gov- 
ernor-General of Grodno, when he ar- 
rived,.contradicted the official report, and 
telegraphed to St. Petersburg that the 
Jews: did not start the trouble and that 
the processions were not attacked at all. 
It was. probably instigated by the police 
in revenge. for the assassination of Chief 
of Police Dérkacheff; a deed that was laid 
to the Bund; the Jewish Socialist society. 
At-ariy-rate, the police and soldiers made 
no effort at first to stop the massacre, 
but, on the contrary, fired into the Jewish 
houses and shot men, women and chil- 
dren in the streets. Police Superin- 
tendent Sheremetieff, who was respon- 
sible for the massacre, has been promoted 
and transferred. The mob was well or- 
ganized, and pursued their work of sack- 
ing.all of the Jewish shops on the seven 
principal business streets, carrying away 
or destroying the goods and setting the 
buildings on fire, while the police and 
firemen watched them without interfer- 
ing. . They then invaded the houses and 
killed whole families, regardless of age 
or sex, with the greatest brutality. A 
sickening feature was the indescribable 
mutilation to which many of the bodies 
of the Jews were subjected. Some had 
evidently been tortured by being burned 
alive, or having nails driven into their 
eyes, or being p Bewey to pieces by hatch- 
ets. Themob took possession of the 
railway stations and Jews found on the 
train were taken off and murdered. 
Several thousand Jews escaped by taking 
refuge iu the forest during the three days 
of rioting. Members of the Bund, who 
had obtained arms, fought their assail- 
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ants by firing into the streets from the 
roofs of buildings, but no effective resist- 
ance was made. Houses marked with 
crosses chalked on the door or with ikons 
in front were spared by the mob. The 
peasants, inflamed by the false official 
reports of the attack by the Jews on the 
procession, came into the city in large 
numbers and assisted in the killing and 
burning. Similar outbreaks are expected 
in other Russian cities. 


& 


iain ur sme te 
and the People ot 
more and more ‘infuri- 

ated against the Government as they find 
their efforts to do something in behalf of 
the people checked and treated with con- 
tempt by the bureaucracy. The latest in- 
sult levied at the Duma by the Govern- 
ment is a demand from the Public Pros- 
ecutor that the Duma suspend one of its 
members, the Socialist Deputy Ulianoff, 
in order that he may be tried for publish- 
ing seditious matter in his paper. It is 
announced that thirteen other members 
of the Duma will be prosecuted for sim- 
ilar offences. While the Duma is in ses- 
sion the members are immune from ar- 
rest. The demand for the suspension of 
Ulianoff was indignantly réfused. Gen- 
eral Pavloff, who was called before the 
Duma to answer for the execution of 
eight men executed at Riga for supposed 
complicity in the revolt, made a_ brief 
statement to the effect that the execu- 
tions were carried out under military law 
and that neither the Duma nor the Min- 
ister of War had power to interfere with 
the decisions of the courts-martial. The 
General immediately left the hall, fol- 
lowed by shouts of “Murderer” and 
“Dog” from the more violent members 
of the Duma. Deputy Akhanatieff, a 
priest, denounced the Holy Synod for its 
prohibition of prayers for the repose of 
the soul of Lieutenant Schmidt, the 
mutineer of Sevastopol: He said that the 
Ministry was marked with the brand of 
Cain and ripe for divine vengeance. The 
Group of Toil, a faction of the Duma 
formed by the peasant and. workingmen 
members, now numbers 150, and is stead- 
ily gaining influence as the moderate pol- 
icy of the Constitutional Democrats 
proves futile. William J. Bryan, on his 
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trip around the world, spent several 
afternoons in the Duma and was photo- 
graphed in the hall with a group of peas- 
ant Deputies. He refused to express 
any opinions on Russian politics. The 
Duma appointed a committee of three to 
investigate the massacre of Bialystok. 
The Government has ceased to present 
any proposals for laws to the Duma, and 
since the Czar’s ukase prohibits the Duma 
from initiating legislation, there is noth- 
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in his ukase establishing the Duma ex- 
pressly reserved the right to dissolve it 
at will, this would be equivalent to open 
rebellion. Professor Miliukoff, who is 
now one of the leaders of the dominant 
party in the Duma, is well known in this 
country, as he was a lecturer on Russian 
institutions in the University of Chicago. 
While all these exciting events are tak- 
ing place in his empire, the Czar is amus- 
ing himself playing tennis at Peterhof. 

















The attempt to assassinate the King of Spain. This photograph was taken the moment after the ex- 


plosion of the bomb, the smoke of which may be seen in the ba 
The carriage in the foreground preceded the King’s in the procession, and 


tators are running to the spot. 
in it the royal couple were conveyed to the palace. 


ing left to do but-to pass resolutions of 
protest. The attacks upon the Jews 
hasten the crisis, and a general rebellion, 
with or without the authority of the 
Duma, is the most probable outcome of 
the situation. The pessimistic feeling 
now prevailing is reflected in the Stock 
Exchange, where Russian bonds and in- 
dustrial stocks fell heavily to a lower 
level than ever before. Professor Miliu- 
koff, when asked what would be done if 
the Czar dissolved the Duma, replied that 
.it would meet elsewhere. Since the Czar 


ground near the arch. Soldiers and spec- 


Colonel Mackenzie, who has 
bee been in pursuit of the Zulu 

war party, overtook it in the 
Mome Valley, June 10th, and a severe 
fight ensued, in which the Zulus were 
defeated with a loss of two or three hun- 
dred men. What is more important, 
Chief Bambaata, who instigated the re- 
bellion, was mortally wounded, and his 
body was .found two days later. This 
will probably end the war. The Natalian 
troops lost two officers killed and several 
men wounded. 
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i Winciasiaiiatenth os and State 7 
Conflict in Greece UTCC* have recently 

come into collision in 
a way which for a time threatened se- 
rious complications. The difficulty arose 
out of a judgment of the ecclesiastical 
court, the Holy Synod. A certain abbot 
having been found guilty of serious 
offenses was deposed by the Synod and 
sentenced to some fifteen years’ restraint, 


and to fulfill other conditions for eccle-~ 


siastical purification. This decision was 
suspended for a long time by the Min- 
ister of:Ecclesiastical Affairs in the 
Greek Cabinet. At the end of several 
weeks, after ‘taking legal advice, the 
Minister referred the matter to the 
Areopagos, tfié supreme court of Greece, 
which still preserves the ancient name 
and suggests the ancient place of -its de- 
liberations. The Metropolitan, the head 
of the Church in Greece, thereupon 
called an extraordinary session of the 
Holy Synod, at which he set forth the 
serious consequences likely to arise from 
this unusual procedure. At the very be- 
ginning of the session the Royal Epit- 
ropos, the solicitor representing the 
Crown, feeling embarrassed by this ac- 
tion of the Metropolitan, and regarding 
the Synod as attacking the authority of 
the Government, withdrew from the ses- 
sion, accompanied by the secretary of 
the Synod.. The Synod, however, is- 
sued a declaration declaring the action 
of the Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs 
uncanonical, and a violation of the rights 
of-the Church. The Synod decided to 
appeal to His Majesty, the King. The 
Synod aroused some feeling among the 
Greek patriots and incurred censure from 
the Greek press by threatening to appeal 
also to the sister.Churches in Russia, 
Servia and Rumania, to secure their 
support in sustaining ecclesiastical au- 
thority, the effect of which would have 
been to create international complica- 
tions. Serious consequences were avert- 
ed, however, by the decision of the 
Areopagos that the appeal to that court 
was irregular and could not be enter- 
tained. This decision was received with 
Satisfaction by the people. The inci- 
dent shows what strong elements of au- 
thority are represented in the national 
Church of Greece, and that conflict be- 





tween Church and State may arise at any 
time if canonical privileges are over- 
stepped on the one hand or restricted on 
the other. 


a 


The new discoveries of 
the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, at Oxyrhynchus, 
surpass all hope, and are described, in 
anticipation of full study, by Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt, who have edited the 
previous Greek manuscripts found there. 
This time, the 131 boxes of fragments 
contain much literary matter, and one 
valuable fragment of a very early 
gospel. The classical fragments are un- 
expectedly valuable. There is a number 
of pans by Pindar, quite new to us; a 
portion of the “Hypsipyle” of Euripides, 
hitherto unknown ; large fragments from 
the extant “Symposium” and “Phae- 
drus” of Plato, a speech of Demosthenes 
against Boeotus, ahd a Panegyric of 
Isocrates, and the conclusion of the lost 
oration of Lysias against Hippotherses. 
Even more valuable is a long fragment 
of a full history of Greece, probably by 
Ephorus or Theopompus. There is a 
multitude of other fragments, of Sappho 
and other lyric poets. But most interest 
will attach to the new gospel, which is 
thus characterized by the decipherers: 


The New Find 
‘of Papyri 


“This is a vellum leaf (forty-five lines in all) 
from a manuscript of a lost Gospel. The sub- 
ject of this is a visit of Jesus with his disciples 
to the Temple at Jerusalem and their meeting 
with a Pharisee, who reproaches them with 
their failure to perform the necessary ceremo- 
nial of purification before entering the holy 
place. After a question and answer, in which 
the Pharisee describes in some detail the for- 
malities which he had himself observed, Jesus 
makes an eloquent and crushing reply, con- 
trasting outward with inward purity. There is 
a certain resemblance between this and the de- 
nunciation of the Pharisees in Matt. 23, 25, and 
Luke 11, 37; but the whole incident, of which 
the account is practically complete and very 
striking, is quite different from anything re- 
corded in the Gospels. Among the most re- 
markable features of the fragment are its cul- 
tivated literary style, the picturésqueness and 
vigor of the phraseology, which includes sev- 
eral words not found in the New Testament, 
and the display of a curious familiarity— 


whether genuine or assumed—with the topogra- - 


phy of the Temple and Jewish ceremonies of 
purification. The question of the nature and 
value of the Gospel to which this fragment be- 
longs is likely to provoke much controversy.” 





















BECAME a vegetarian before read- 
| ing “The Jungle” and the Packing- 
house Committee report. Hence I 
am not to be classed with those who have 
been scared into a good habit. I have ac- 
quired mine after a deliberate, purposeful 
and cheerful study of my own dietary 
needs and _ practical experimentation 
which has amounted to a demonstration 
satisfactory to myself as to what is good 
for me to eat or not to eat, no matter 
what may be good for some one else. 

It may be stated as a general fact that 
most people eat too much. In the year 
2006, when the saloon will be a thing of 
the past and drunkenness from drink no 
longer known, societies will arise to 
arouse a nation drunk with the intemper- 
ance of too much food. The ordinary 
bill of fare in a hotel is a monstrosity. 
It is, however, no less so in nearly every 
farmhouse. I recall with a feeling of 
shame the immense amount of work 
it put upon my mother and sisters, the 
bill of fare we men demanded on our 
farm for breakfast. We thought we 
must have, and did have, beefsteak and 
potatoes, eggs, hot biscuit, coffee, griddle 
cakes, molasses, apple sauce and very 
often some kind of pie. Dinner was, in 
the language of the card table, several 
better than this, and supper was a re- 
sounding echo.of breakfast. We had 
meat three times a day, and thought we 
could not live without it. It is a marvel 
to me.now that we have any of us lived 
so long with it. 

Six years ago I tried the experiment of 
going an entire year without any break- 
fast. I drank two coffee cups of hot wa- 
ter, and on the strength of that bill of 
fare I did a healthy man’s regular fore- 
noon’s work. At the time I preached or 
lectured, on an average, once a day for 
six months, and did not miss a single en- 
gagement or have a headache or a pain. 
And I date from that experiment the ex- 
perience which has led to these confes- 
sions. 





- The Confessions of a Vegetarian 


BY THE REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON 


AutuHor or “In His Steps” 


\ 


Near the close of that breakfastless 
year I had the good fortune to meet a 
Scotch family in Dundee. They were 
all vegetarians—father, mother, grand- 
mother and seven children. None of the 
children had ever tasted either meat or 
fish. A healthier or happier family 
group I have never seen. The good 
housewife did confess that there were 
certain seasons of the year when it was 
difficult to provide a varied and interest- 
ing bill of fare without meat, but there 
was no lack on the table during any of 
the meals I was privileged to take with 
them, and the dishes were without ex- 
ception palatable and nourishing. 

I may be said to date from that visit 
in Dundee my own conversion to a meat- 
less diet. Since that time I have eaten 
meat more or less, but increasingly less, 
until at last I have entirely ceased to eat 
meat, and do not see why I shall ever 
again pay my toll to the Beef Barons. 
It would not concern me in the least, in- 
deed, if all flesh of beasts and birds 
should perish off the face of the earth ex- 
cept cows and hens. Milk and eggs are 
a part of the daily fare. Potatoes, beans, 
peas, all green and succulent herbs, rad- 
ishes, lettuce, beets, corn, celery and 
onions. The vegetarian (i. e., the one 
whose definition of the word is the same 
as mine) also adds to his bill of fare two © 
other worlds of supply, namely, fruits 
and nuts. All fruits, so far as I have 
tried them, are healthful, especially ap- 
ples and oranges. The most ideal way 
of getting fruits upon the vegetarian’s 
table is for him to go out into his gar- 
den and pick them off the trees or vines. 
When that cannot be done one must fall 
back on or into the cold storage plant. 
But judicious marketing can be resorted 
to at different seasons of the year with 
success. Nuts are not understood by one 
person in a thousand. They (that is, the 
nuts) contain vast nutriment packed 
away in a little compass. . The idea of 
putting nuts and raisins in the “dessert” 
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on the hotel bill of fare is to make the 
vegetarian smile. Nuts should be eaten 
as a part of the main bill of fare, not the 
finishing touch. There is great nourish- 
ment in peanuts, walnuts, pecans, butter- 
nuts, almonds and Brazil nuts. They are 
distinct in flavor and in properties, and 
eaten with liberal sprinkling of salt are 
harmless to the most delicate digestion. 
There was a man once who, when the 
dew was on his strawberry vines, and the 
wren that had her nest in the box elder 
near his bedroom window had begun her 
morning thanks, arose and dressed him 
leisurely and strode out into his little gar- 
den at the back of his lot and without 
losing any of the wren’s melody plucked 
him a bunch of radishes, cut a liberal 
supply of heads of tender lettuce, picked 
a pan of strawberries and while in the 
arden took out of the soil several hand- 
s of young beets with their tops and 
also picked a dish of green peas. Going 
back to the house he picked over and 
washed the vegetables and berries, laying 
the peas and beets aside to be cooked for 
dinner. The radishes, lettuce, berries, 
together with a pitcher of milk and a 


plate of crackers or bread go on the ta- 


ble. Breakfast is ready. There has 
been no banging of stove lids. No 
frantic stirring of the hot fire on a hot 
summer’ morning. No greasy odor 
of bacon or beefsteak pervading the 
house. No toilsome and lengthy prep- 
aration on the part of a flushed faced 
“hired girl” to get ready coffee, steak 
and hot biscuit for reluctant stomachs of 
people who are going to leave half the 
breakfast on their plates to be wasted or. 
served up again in hash. The time this 
man uses to get this breakfast ready is 
the time spent by the wren in her morn- 
ing devotions, but it is enough. I could 
tell the name of this man and of this 
wren, but these confessions are already 
too personal. 
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Not only do civilized people eat too 
much, but they spend twice the time 
necessary in getting food ready to eat. I 
do not see why my wife should be ex- 
pected to spend more than half her life- 
time planning meals and getting them on 
the table, or why another woman 
the “help” should spend three-fourths of 
her time in washing a multitude of dirty 
dishes and putting them back on the ta- 
ble to be dirtied again. The vegetable 
habit simplifies life. It helps us do other 
things besides get our meals. Ten min- 
utes is time enough to get breakfast. 
Then we have leisure to eat slowly the 
little we have. The general American 
plan is to spend half an hour getting 
twice as much food on the table as the 
family needs and then omit family 
prayers and hurry thru breakfast in fif- 
teen minutes. 

If THe INDEPENDENT prints this arti- 
cle I forésee trouble for myself. People 
are going to write to ask what the vege- 
tarian does when he is invited out ; when 
he is one of the victims at a banquet; 
when apples are two for a quarter in 
New York; when the frost has taken the 
peaches in Delaware and the potato bug 
has eaten all the invisible supply in Ne- . 
braska. These things do not trouble me. 
Most of my friends have enough on their 
tables besides meat to keep me from 
starving until I get home. If apples fail, 
I fall back on prunes. At most banquets 
there are radishes, celery and olives. If 
potatoes are high, I can thrive on 
rice. 

Meanwhile I have the satisfaction of un- 
usually good health and the conscious 
ness every day that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, no man need work in an abattoir, 
and the double satisfaction of the con- 
sciousness every day that, so far as I am 
concerned again, the Beef Trust can get 
nothing out of me. 


Torexa, Kan. 





The Meaning and Necessity of Ship 
Subsidy 


BY WM. P. FRYE 


[United States Senator William P. Frye, of Maine, as Chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Commerce, has devoted more time and study to the question of ship subsidy than 
any other American. He has been an active advocate of some form of Government aid, for 


‘a quarter of a century, —EpirTor.] 


OR many years I have earnestly ad- 

FE vocated any form of Government 
inspiration which seemed to me to 
promise to infuse new life into our for- 
eign trade shipping interests. In the past 
fifteen. years, as chairman of the Senate 
Committee» on Commerce, I have pre- 
sented various bills (only one of which— 
thru never coming to a vote—failed to 
pass the Senate), to be stranded,as a rule, 
in the House. The present bill, which 
passed the Senate in February, is still 


. hidden somewhere at the other end of the 


Capitol. I have no doubt that it would 


pass the House if they were permitted to 
vote on it, but it will probably lie where 


it is till the close of the session. In the 
meantime our shipping interests remain 
neglected, and apparently will continue 
so till sufficient public interest is in evi- 
dence to demand better attention. 

As an American I confess that it is 
most humiliating to me to travel round 
the world and never see an American flag 
except on the homes of American con- 
suls and diplomatic offices—no American 
flag in any port abroad. Our country is 
one of the most powerful, one of the 
wealthiest countries on earth. It is a 
great maritime country, with an enor- 
mous coast line over ten thousand miles 
in extent, with great harbors and great 
rivers, with a commerce which last year 
amounted to over two billion six hun- 
dred million dollars, with iron and coal 
enough to supply the whole world, for- 
ests without limit and skilled labor suf- 
ficient to produce anything, and yet this 
great nation has permitted its commercial 
rivals to seize upon all of the great path- 
ways of the oceans, almost entirely ex- 
cluding us from them. This is what to 
me, as an American citizen, is humiliat- 
ing beyond expression. 

Last year, for example, not an Amer- 


SN 


ican vessel entered or cleared, in the for- 
eign trade, in Austria - Hungary, Den- 
mark, Italy, Netherlands, Russia, Spain, 
Norway, Sweden, Portugal, Greece, 
Scotland or Ireland ; only one in France, 
two in Germany, fifty-seven in England 
—forty-seven being credited to the Amer- 
ican line; which was started a few years 
ago under the unfortunately amended ef- 
fort which Congress made toward ship 
subsidy. The other ten steamers were 
also. built in expectation of the shipping 
bill of 1901. For the entire continent of 
Europe there were 88 Americait entries 
out of a total of 4,154; 90 American 
clearances out of a total.of 4,490—47 be- 
ing those of the one American line. A 
few years ago our consul at Bergen, the 
principal port of Norway, imposed. cer- 
tain fees and taxes upon a little vessel, 
the “Hamilton Fish,” which, accidental- 
ly, I think, entered the port. His atten- 
tion was afterward called to the fact that 
these fines had been repealed by Congress 
several years before. In his letter re- 
funding the charges the consul wrote: 
“The fact that I have been consul here 
for fifteen years and that this is the only 
American vessel I have seen may be © 
some excuse for my ignorance of the 
law.” 
It seems to me that this picture ought 
to humiliate and mortify every patriotic 
citizen of the United States who glories 
in the power and the prosperity of his 
country. But it is more than humiliat- 
ing. It is absolutely dangerous to be so 
utterly dependent upon the other nations 
of the world. In times of peace it is 
bad enough to be helpless in the hands of 
foreign carriers, at the mercy of their 
pleasure and their rates; but suppose 
there is a European war; suppose Great 
Britain and Germany come to conflict of 
arms and demand all of the transports 
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over which they have control, gathering 
them in from these lines that are now 
crossing and re-crossing the Atlantic and 
Pacific, who is going to carry our billion, 
four hundred and eighty million dollars 
of export? Who is going to pay the in- 
creased rates and the increased war pre- 
miums on insurance of goods. carried in 
these ships, if at all? In my opinion the 
farmers, the manufacturers, the wage 
workers of the United States. would have 
to pay a penalty nearly, if not quite, equal 
to that paid by either of the contending 
parties, wiping out the financial benefits to 
be derived thru produce exported at war 
prices. I fail to see how any one can be 
blind to our dangers in this regard. It 
is no less if the war should be our own. 
Our brief, decisive war with Spain com- 
pelled us to hunt the seas over for trans- 
ports and colliers, to purchase or charter 
forty ships from foreign nations. If 
the war had lasted a year or had 
been with a more powerful nation, and 
neutrality had been enforced as it should 
be, we should have been in most serious 
straits. As it was our producers paid 
heavy penalties in increased rates. 

Even from a purely commercial point 
of view and in peaceful times can any- 
thing ‘be less helpful to us than the em- 
ployment of agencies whose interests are 
entirely antagonistic to our own? Can 
we expect foreign carriers to be ambi- 
tious in extending our foreign trade? 

It seems to me that every loyal and 
patriotic American must participate with 
me in this humiliation and anxiety ; must 
feel, with me, that something ought to be 
done ; must ask, in all seriousness, What 
is the cause of this condition ef things? 
AThere is only one cattse—American 
wages. That is all there is to it. Amer- 
ican wages increase the cost of our ships 
for the foreign trade at least 25 per cent. 
In the raw material we can very likely 
produce the ships as cheaply as they can 
be produced anywhere in the world; but 
the raw materials are but half the cost 
of the ships. The construction is the 
other half. In that construction we pay 
the men who do the work twice the 
wages that are paid on the Clyde today; 
more than twice the wages paid in any 
German shipyard, and a good deal more 
than are paid in Norway. Our vessels 
today cost at least 25 per cent. more than 
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exact’ counterparts built in any other 
country in the world. 

And after all the building of the ship 
is but a small handicap. It is the operat- 
ing of the ship afterward which excludes 
us from the ocean. To make this plain 
I will give a few items from a careful 
comparison of three practically sister 
ships which I had prepared for the Sen- 
ate a short time ago. At the time the 
figures were absolutely correct, and I do 
not imagine they have materially 
changed. The comparison illustrates 
what exists over all the oceans. Ort the 
three ships—the “St. Louis” of our own 
line, the “Oceanic” and “Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse,” leaving out the pay of the 
masters, which is arbitrary, the monthly 
wages on the first amount to $11,305, on 
the second to $9,800, on the third to 
$7,715. But the “Oceanic” is larger and 
faster than the “St. Louis,” carrying 
47 more men and the “Kaiser” is larger 
still, carrying 120 more men. If they are 
both reduced to the speed and number of 
men of the “St. Louis,” it will be found 
that the German ship is running at a 
monthly cost for*food and wages of one- 
half that of the “St. Louis,” and the Brit- 
ish ship at one-third less. I carried the 
comparison much farther, between ships 
running to South American ports and on 
the Pacific, with as great or greater di- 
vergence. ; 

It appeals to any man of ordinary 
sense. How are we going to run Amer- 
ican vessels against foreign ships with 
this difference? What are we going to 
do about it? The conditions causing the 
difference cannot be materially changed. 
The wage rate has adjusted itself in all 
lines, in America, very much higher than 
the same wage in foreign countries. ,It is 
no easier to cut down the wages of sea- 
men than of miners or mill hands. Mr. 
Clyde, a man of large shipping interests, 
who. appeared before the committee, gave 
us an excellent case in point. He ran an 
American-ship between New York and 
Haiti and chartered a Norwegian ship of 
exactly the same size to alternate between 
the same ports. To his amazement ‘he 
found that the pay on the Norwegian 
ship was but one-half what he paid on the 
American ship. He undertook to adjust 
it. At the end of a week he had secured 
four men at Norwegian wages and got 
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them on board the American ship. That 
night one of them went on shore and 
barely escaped with his life, being imme- 
diately mobbed because he had signed 
under the American flag at Norwegian 
wages. The other three fled. 

Men say: “Suppose you ship your crew 
in Liverpool; will you not obtain your 
sailors at Liverpool prices?” Not a bit 
of it if you fly the American flag. Sail- 
ors know as much about wages as the 
men who run the ships—as men applying 
for work in mines or mills. Tho he 
knows that he has better living and bet- 
ter quarters on the American ship he will 
not sail on her from a foreign port unless 
he has the regular wages of American 
ships. The food on American ships is 
regulated by act of Congress, so that it 
costs today ten cents per man a day more 
to feed our sailors than it costs on Brit- 
ish ships and a great deal more than it 
costs on the ships of some other nations. 

For the benefit of those who may not 
fully realize this wide and universal dif: 
ference in established wages, I will insert 
a careful and accurate comparison be- 
tween ships of practically the same size 
and work, which I had prepared for the 
Senate : 


- half millions. 
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Beyond this there is another point to 
be reckoned in considering the questien: 
Of all the steamships in the world of 
fourteen knots and upward 80 per cent. 
are subsidized by the countries whose 
flags they carry. Great Britain is reason- 
ably wise in matters of this kind, and in 
various aids paid, in 1901, over six mil- 
lion dollars.. France paid over seven mil- 
lions. Germany, only beginning to reach 
out into the world’s commerce, paid more 
than two millions, and established two 
new lines to the East which she heavily 
subsidized. Spain paid to one single line 
a million six hundred thousand. Japan, 
four years ago, was paying four and a 
The United States, with 
the largest coast line, the largest produc- 
tion, the most necessity for foreign mar- 
kets and the worst handicapped service, 
by dint of long pressure, paid nine hun- 
dred and ninety-eight thousand dollars. 

These nations have paid the postal sub- 
sidies to establish mail lines from their 
great commercial ports to the com- 
mercial ports of the world for pur- 
poses of trade and for nothing else. 
The mail must precede trade, and they 
have paid over twenty-five million dol- 
lars a year for the one single purpose of 
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putting themselves in a position to dis- 
pose of their surplus products in the mar- 
kets of the world. { There is not a nation 
of the world that needs markets for sur- 
plus products more than the United 
States of America.)(Is there any one so 
foolish as to dream that in endeavoring 
to find those markets it is profitable for 
us to seek them thru our enemies in 
trade? Who doubts that an American 
ship, commanded by intelligent, active, 
earnest, interested American officers, is 
a better instrument for the distribution 
of our products abroad and for the find- 
ing of new markets than a foreign ship, 
officered by foreigners, who are and will 
be dangerous rivals in those very lines? 

There is one way—and I know of only 
one—by which we can recover what we 
have lost and retain our proper position 
upon the seas. The Treasury of the 
United States must at least equalize the 
difference between the conditions. And 
why should it not equalize these condi- 
tions when the Government protects ev- 
ery other industry in the entire country 
for purposes of trade? Why should it 
neglect utterly and entirely and leave to 
the mercy of foreigners that interest 
which, from a national point of view, is 
of much more value to the Republic than 
any of the others? The policy of pro- 
tection is indorsed by the country, and it 
seems to me that it has been beneficent. 
Industrially we have really no peer to- 
day. Nearly every industry has been 
protected, to enable it, against existing 
handicaps, to compete with the world and 
is flourishing. The one which, from a 
national point of view, is the most. im- 
portant of all, has, for fifty years, been 
utterly neglected, compelled to compete 
without protection against protected 
rivals, which, unprotected, would still be 
at very great advantage. The natural re- 
sult has followed. In 1901 we carried 
only 6 per cent. of our exports under our 
own flag. The report of the New York 
Produce Exchange, a few years ago, 
stated that of 55,764,000 bushels of grain 
shipped that year from New York to for- 
eign ports, not a bushel went on an 
American vessel. 

We had an intimation of what the ben- 
efit of protective legislation might be 
when the bill of 1901 was pending. It 
passed the Senate, and friends of the bill 
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had every assurance that it would pass 
the House. Shipbuilders wrote me for 
my opinion, and I told them frankly that 
I believed the bill would become a law. 
On the strength of this confidence they 
began work in their yards on large ships 
of great speed to be used in foreign trade. 
If that bill had become a law, instead of 
carrying only 12 per cent., as we did last 
year, of our enormous commerce, which 
amounted to over two billion, six hun- 
dred million dollars, we should have car- 
ried at least a quarter of it. Even in the 
result of that mistaken confidence, which 
lasted long enough only for a start, we 
have this suggestive result: while in 1900 
we carried but 6 per cent. of our exports, 
in 1903 we carried 9.1 per cent. ; in 1904, 
10.3 per cent.; in 1905, 12.1 per cent. ; 
entirely due to the fact that these ships 
had been built in the expectation that 
that bill would become a law, ——____ 
Another suggestive indication is the 
magnificent fleet of coastwise, river and 
lake vessels which we have today carry- 
ing hundreds of millions of tons of 
freight and hundreds of millions of pas- 
sengers at lower rates than are elsewhere 
known, because for a hundred years this 
industry has been protected by a law pro- 
hibiting any foreign vessel from engag- 


‘ing in it. We are spending hundreds of 


millions of dollars for the construction of 
a canal for the accommodation almost en- 
tirely of foreign ships. We have spent 
in the neighborhood of five million dol- 
lars on the harbor of Galveston and but 
one American ship uses it. Millions of 
dollars have gone into deepening and 
perfecting our harbors to permit foreign 
ships to come to our docks. Last year 
we spent four million dollars for lighting 
our coast and only received a million dol- 
lars in tonnage taxes. It was almost en- 
tirely for foreign ships. In fifteen min- 
utes we agree to build a warship costing 
five million dollars. We pass a river and 
harbor bill, as’ we ought, carrying fifty 
million dollars. But I believe that the 
highest duty of the United States today 
is to provide protection which shall en- 
courage American vessels to compete in 
ocean commerce. I do not consider that 
mail subsidies alone are so essential. The 
aid should extend to all ships, sail or 
steam, registered and engaged in the for- 
eign carrying trade. It is the purest kind 
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of democracy. A postal subsidy is aris- 
tocracy. It means monopoly. It is paid 
to but one great line, running between 
two ports, practically excluding other 
lines from running between those ports. 
@* We should seek to encourage the building 
of ships by any man who has money 
enough to build them and the establish- 
ment of lines by any corporation that de- 
sires to run between any ports they 
choose. This can never be accomplished 
while the facts remain as they are to- 
day, when an American vessel plying be- 
tween New York and Brazil, charging 
$7.50 a ton, and a Spanish vessel be- 
tween the same ports, charging $5 a ton, 
make precisely the same profit. It will 
never accomplish itself while conditions 
remain as in the last thirty years, when 
our shipyards have been building possi- 
bly one merchant ship for foreign carry- 
ing trade a year. It will never be ac- 
complished till we do what other nations 
are freely doing for a better conditioned 
merchant marine and what this nation 
does with lavish hand for almost every 
other industry, infusing life by the bene- 
faction of the Government ; for every ap- 
propriation from the revenues of the 
Government, except for running ex- 


penses, is in the form of what is under- 
lying a subsidy. It gives new life to 
what would not exist but for the force 
which the Government infuses by its pay- 
ments out of the Treasury. We do not 
make an appropriation of the kind that is 
not a subsidy. 

For nearly a quarter of a century I 
have been trying to solve this problem 
and restore the mercantile navy of the 
United States to the oceans of the world. 
I have taken more interest in the sub- 
ject than in any other and given it more 
thought and care, and in arriving at these 
conclusions I cannot help thinking that 
the opinions are entirely unselfish, be- 
cause I do not-own one cent’s worth of 
interest in any ship in the world or any 
stock in any ship corporation in the 
world, nor do I ever expect to. A few 
years ago I did own an interest in a 
schooner. I had not heard from the ship 
for some time, and seeing that the price 
of schooners had gone up I wrote to the 
agent to sell out immediately. He re- 
plied that my schooner had run on the 
rocks three years before and was a total 
loss without insurance. That ended my 
connection with ship property, but not 
my interest in American shipping. 

Wasuincron, D. C. 


The Fortune Teller 


BY UNA SOTHERN 


6¢ 7 N the spring a young man’s fancy 
| lightly turns to thoughts of love.” 
It cannot be helped and ought not 
to be different. Love is in the air, kiss- 
ing the world with a thousand blossoms. 
There is such an industry of bird wings 
above, such a clapping of green leaf 
palms in the pleasant wind, such a 
sparkling gaiety of dew upon the roses, 
such a sweet droning of maiden bees 
among the flowers that even the old are 
young for an hour or a day, and feel 
once more the truant heart of youth call- 
ing them away to some adventure. 
One June morning the writer, who is 
past mere love fancying and was long 


since settled in a marital peace of mind, 
felt the: spiritual lilt of such a mood, and, 
casting aside every weight that doth so 
easily beset the middle aged, she locked 
the door of her house and took a holiday 
—not a vacation, mark you, for a vaca- 
tion is the most conventional of pastimes,- 
and any one from:a millionaire to a green- 
grocer’s clerk is capable of taking one. 
But a holiday is quite another matter and 
belongs.only to the one who can win it 
out of the vagrant mind of Nature her- 
self. It is a brief day stanza set in the 
year’s prose which rhymes us back to the 
memory of sweet follies by the very 
shadows that lie upon the grass. 
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There is .a scallop of green hills 
around the sunrise arc of this city, and I 
had ‘already spent several hours among 
them when the door of adventure opened 
to me. .I came upon a little gray cot- 
tage, moss grown and hidden like a 
wren’s nest among the trees. But its 
private air was contradicted by the num- 
ber of people passing in and out. “Evi- 
dently,” I thought, “there is a wedding 
or a funeral in progress.” - My surprise, 
therefore, was complete when I drew 
nearer and beheld this sign painted above 
the door: 





“FORTUNES ToLp HERE. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED.” 











And in sterner, crabbed lettering be- 
neath, as if it had been a scalding after- 
thought: ‘Madame sees no one for less 
than 25 cents!” 

I entered the house, bent upon discov- 
ering, if possible, how satisfaction “could 
be guaranteed” in the fortune telling 
business. No minister in the city ex- 
pected such power of belief in his con- 
gregation, and not one who did not offer 
a more credible return for faith. Yet 
here was a room filled with every class 
of believers and unbelievers, as I saw at 
a glance, tremblingly awaiting their turn 
before an old woman with a deck of 
ecards in her hand. And they would 
come away more deeply affected by her 
witch prophecies than they had ever been 
by the most convincing gospel. Doubt- 
less we all have a little strain of the 
charlatan in us enough to make us look 
for signs and wonders. 

Evidently Madame was no respecter 
of persons. Whites and blacks sat side 
by side awaiting their turn, and they 
were received without reference to rank, 
class or color. There were eleven peo- 
ple in the room, four negro women, a 
very handsome matron whom I recog- 
nized as a society leader, an old woman 
with a brass ring on her finger, a country 
girl, an old maid, two fashionable young 
ladies and a young man standing beside 
the mysterious door which had just 
closed upon his sweetheart. Everybody 
talked, and the subject was the wonders 
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Madame had performed. I could see 
that each one was curious to know why 
the others were there, and a number 
were willing to tell. A black woman 
seated between the fashionable young 
ladies confided that her stepchild had rup 
away and she was theré to consult 
Madame about finding him. 

“She'll tell me right whar he is,” she 
exclaimed. “I been comin’ here seben 
years an’ she ain’t never fooled me yit. 
I had two men courtin’ me when | 
mar’ed, an’ took the one she told me, an’ 
I done well.” 

“But you might have done better, per- 
haps, if you had taken the other,” I 
teased. 

“Lord, m’am, dat other man turned 
out ter beat his wife!” 

“Still, if he had married you, he might 
have been kinder,” I persisted. 

“I dunno ’bout dat. Ef er man beats 
one ’oman, he’s mighty apt ter mistreat 
airy one he gits his hands on!” 

At this moment the door opened and I 
had a vision of the presiding genius of 
the place—a little old withered woman, 
with wide, thin nostrils in a high nose; 
the pupil of one eye was half covered by 
a cataract; a mass of beautiful brown 
hair covered her head that was not even 
tinged with gray. She wore a short slip 
of gray checked calico, which showed 
three inches of white stockings above her 
red slippers. 

As the young girl turned her back to 
join her companion at the door, we saw 
Madame catch his waiting eye and shake 
her head. Then casting a look of 
shrewd contempt upon us she screamed: 

“Next!” 

When the door closed upon the coun- 
try girl there was a ripple of excitement, 
and some one asked: 

“Why did she shake her head at the 
young man?” . 

“Because,” explained the old woman 
with the brass finger ring, “that gal’s as 
fast as th’ wind. Madam’s found hit 
out an’ she’s warnin’ him agin trustin’ 
her. He suspected somethin’ an’ brung 
her out here ter make sho’.” 

So, this damaging wag of the head was 
one of the ways of giving “satisfaction.” 
Evidently the girl did not suspect the 
treachery, as she went away chattering 
hysterically to her silent lover. How sad 
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that love’s young dream should be clawed 
by a witch’s hand upon such a perfect 
day for loving. I prayed that the boy 
might not be able to hold the hateful 
suspicion against the young creature, 
who after all was only as “fast as the 
wind,” and would doubtless go slow 
enough in “double harness.” For I 
cannot help believing that if every one 
old enough would love and get married 
each spring we should have a much more 
moral time all the year around. 

But now we were interrupted by 
sounds of woe which came from an old, 
fat, black mammy who sat in the darkest 
corner of the room. Her bosom rose and 
fell tremendously, and the tears were 
rolling down her cheeks faster than she 
could wipe them away with the corner of 
her blue checked apron. 

“What is the matter with her?” I in- 
quired of the woman who had lost her 
stepchild and who seemed to be a pleas- 
ant gossip. 

“Her time’s next, an’ she’s had trou- 
ble wid her husban’.” 

“But why does she come here?” 

“Oh, hit’s erbout er ’oman.” 

“How does she know?” 

“She don’t know, dat’s how came her 
here.- She gwine ter ax Madame if 
er’nother ‘oman ain’t de cause of de way 
her ole man’s carrin’ on.” 

Again the door opened and Madame 
flashed her red slippers contemptuously 
at us as she dismissed. the girl and re- 
ceived the old woman, still sobbing. 

“What did she say?” I whispered as 
the girl passed me on her way out. 

“She described him exactly and said 
we would be married soon!” She 
flushed happily. And evidently she was 
“satisfied.” 

The room was crowded to suffocation 
by this time, and many were turned 
away. The men, I was told, came to con- 
sult Madame upon business adventures, 
that they rarely asked her aid in love af- 
fairs,having more confidence than women 
in their ability to succeed in a romantic 
way without the help of prophecies. 
They were silent and ill at ease, but they 
matle no attempt to conceal the cynical 
amusement with which they listened to 
the women talk of Madame’s miracles. It 
is a blessed dispensation of Providence, 
I think, that men never realize the fact 
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that they are as credulous as and far sim- 
pler minded than women. This invinci- 
ble ignorance of their own limitations 
gives them the chance to cultivate an es- 
sential courage .and assurance which 
women, with their keener comprehension, 
can never have. 

At the end of half an hour the old 
mammy reappeared, looking like a dark 
thunder head of rage. She strutted tow- 
ard the open door, tying on her bonnet 
and talking to us all indiscriminately. 

“T knowed.she’d give me satisfaction ! 
She ain’t never failed.” 

“What did she tell you?” 

“Told me. jest what I s’picioned any- 
how! ’Lowed hit wuz dat low down 
yaller huzzy on Nebe Hill. Nasty, stink- 
in’ thing! ter take er ole ’oman’s husban’, - 
an’ him old enough ter be her daddy. I 
lay I'll settle her hash before de sun goes 
down.” 

And I have no doubt that she did. 
But now I began to understand how com- 
prehensive Madame’s knowledge of hu- 
man nature really was, and how much 
more she knew than the rest of us about 
giving “satisfaction.” I observed that 
every person she dismissed was more or 
less credulous of what she had “re- 
vealed” to them. The society woman ex- 
pected to find a stolen bracelet according 
to the directions she had received. Two 
men consulted her about a horse race and 
put their money unquestioningly upon 
the one she indicated. The fashionable 
young ladies almost forgot their well 
bred reserve in delight over the “good 
things” which she promised them. For 
she showed a cruel wisdom in the way 
she observed that scripture which says: 
“To them that hath shall be given,” fore- 
telling riches and lovers to the prosper- 
ous, while the poor and unfortunate often 
came out excited with the expectation of 
some new calamity. It was because they 
could be more credulous of disasters | 
than of good fortune. 

At last my own turn came, and I con- 
fess to a queer, quaking sensation as the 
door closed upon me and Madame mo- 
tioned me to a seat opposite her. But, 
in spite of a warning revulsion, her man- 
ner was indescribably fascinating as she 
shuffled the cards and watched me. It 
was subtle, witty, winning and interroga- 
tive. I remained discreetly silent, but I 
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have never experienced such difficulty in 
that difficult réle. My unexpected in- 
clination was to tell her everything that 
I knew, hoped or felt. She cut the cards, 
looked at the first handful, then at me 
with great compassion. 

“My dear lady,” she said, “you have 
had a heap of trouble, now hain’t you?” 

I was on the point of admitting as 
much when I reflected that only a fool 
or an idiot could live to middle age in 
this trying world without having had 
“trouble.” 

“And you are married,” she went on, 
“and you have children.” I flatter my- 
self that I have an unmistakably ma- 
ternal expression. “But you hain’t er 
widder, air you?” Before I could think 
what not to say to this unexpected ques- 
tion, she took another squint at the cards, 
dropped them, beat her head with hcr 
hands and exclaimed: “Oh, my God, 
lady! I see your husband’s dead face 
looking over your shoulder!” I was hor- 
rified, but I thought I still had sense 
enough to convict her of fraud upon 
her own testimony and broke silence to 
ask. 

“But, Madame, how do you know this 
is my husband whom you profess to see? 
Is he fair or dark?” 

“Dear lady, thar’s no difference in 
complexions in dead men. Light or 
dark, they all have that saller look when 
they air dead. An’ the man I see is stone 
dead !” 

“Still,” I exclaimed with pardonable 
heat, “my husband is not dead!” 

’“Tf he ain’t already he will be soon. 
It’ll come sudden, may be afore you see 
him agin.” 

“Madame,” I exclaimed rising, “on the 
sign above your door you publish ‘satis- 
faction guaranteed’; do you think that I 
wish the death of my husband ?” 

“Meaning no disrespect, dear lady,” she 
answered, clawing my shoulders with 
her thin old hands, “you’ll not be er 
widder long!” 

The world was still fair as I hurried 
away toward the city. The setting sun 
spread a fan of yellow light above the 
green hills, and there was a faint, sweet 
perfume of locust blossoms in the air, 
but where was the truant heart with 
which I began the day? Now I was only 
an elderly woman chiding myself for 
neglected duties and for meddling with 
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“black magic.” Besides, what if some- 
thing had really happened to John dur- 
ing the day? I resolved never to leave 
home again without giving him an exact 
itinerary of my movements, so that he 
could find me in case I was needed. I 
received no comfort from recalling the 
contempt with which I observed the 
credulity of Madame’s other victims. 
The aching point in my own mind was 
that something might indeed have hap- 
pened to him, no matter how foolish for- 
tune telling might be regarded as a sci- 
ence. I was ashamed to pray under the 
circumstances, still I hoped that heaven 
had watched over him, even if his wife 
had neglected him for a ridiculous ad- 
venture. Involuntarily,I quickened my 
pace. 

The reaction was complete, however, 
when I turned the last corner, came in 
sight of our house and saw him seated 
upon the veranda reading the afternoon 
paper. I began to laugh hysterically ; 
then I composed myself, climbed the 
steps with great deliberation, and no one 
would have supposed from my noncha- 
lant greeting that for an hour I had suf- 
fered all the pangs of widowhood by an- 
ticipation. I noticed, however, that 
John’s own welcome was a trifle warmer 
than usual. 

“It has been a grand day,” he said as I 
seated myself beside him. 

“Yes,” I consented with guilty re- 
serve. 

“Almost makes even old people like 
us want to do something young and fool- 
ish.” 

Was there something tentative in his 
tone? I longed to confess, but felt the 
delicacy of the situation too keenly. How 
was a wife to tell her husband that she 
expected his death? How explain her 
visit to a fortune teller? Presently I 
realized that the silence between us was 
getting to be embarrassing for some oc- 
cult reason; and I ventured: 

“John, did you ever have your for- 
tune told?” 

To my surprise he flushed painfully 
and answered evasively. 

“But I have an especial reason for 
wishing to know,” I insisted. 

“Well, the fact is, I have. Why?” 

I grasped him imperatively by the arm 
in my eagerness and felt it tremble at my 
next question. 
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“Did she tell you that your wife would 
die soon?” 

“What if she did. No intelligent per- 
son would believe such nonsense.” 

“Of course not; but didn’t she say 
that ?” 

“Well, the fact is, this morning——” 

“Oh, it was today then,” I  inter- 
jected maliciously. 

x this morning,” he went on -dog- 
gedly, after the manner of a man who 
has been caught in an absurd predica- 
ment, “I happened to pass the old for- 
tune teller’s cottage on the Nebo road, 
and just because the day reminded me of 
the time when I used to do such things I 
went .in——” 

“And she told you that I would die 
soon!” I was determined that he should 
not evade the issue. 

“She did say something like that,” he 
admitted. 

“Well, go on! Didn’t she tell you that 
you would not be a widower long?” 

“Hang it, Mary! what if she did. You 
know I never will!” 

“No, I do not,” I rejoined, “and I 
know that she told you that; said she 
saw my dead face looking over your 
shoulder, I’ll venture!’ 

John started, regarded me warily as 
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one would a witch, or any other doubtful 
person. 

“And,” I went on, “you have been 
worrying all day, wondering where I 
was, if anything had happened to me, and 
so on. Well, J have been to consult 
Madame too, and ‘she told me that I 
should be a widow soon, but that I 
should not long remain in that disconso- 
late state!” I clasped him around the 
shoulders and wagged him to and fro in 
my relief and merriment. 

But John would not be merry. He 
plucked me off and stared at me frown- 
ing. . 

Why did you do such a silly thing?” 
he demanded. 

“For the same reason that you did. 
The spirit of the day moved me. Maybe 
I wanted to take another shy at the hill- 
tops of love and hope!” I rejoined ma- 
liciously. 

John has a slow wit, and he requires 
a longer time to see the point of a joke 
when he is the victim. But now I saw 
the frown pucker into little cross stitches 
of humor around the corners of his eyes, 
then the laughter leaped up in them, and 
we rocked together in mutual enjoyment 
of the situation. 


New York—The Sham Musical City? 


BY E. I. PRIMESTEVENSON 


[New York is the only city in the United States that pretends in any way to offer a 
real musical season, in the European sense of the word. But, if Mr. Prime-Stevenson’s 
strictures are true, there is no musical public and public taste in New York worthy the 
name. Mr. Prime-Stevenson was for many years the musical editor of THe INDEPENDENT 
(succeeding the late John R. G. Hassard), and also was the organizer and conductor of the 
large Musical Department of Harper’s Weekly, as well as active in many other musical 
charges, before going to reside permanently in Europe, some years ago.—EpiTor.] 


NOTHER music season is finished 

A in- New York. Concert halls and 

opera house are closed. The 

press and public are talking of what a 

brilliant artistic course of things has 

again gone on, “in the most truly musical 
city in all the world.” 

Let us see on what a basis are built 

New York’s taste, and its pretension to 

offering New Yorkers much good music. 


Or, rather, let us see on what the pre- 
tensions are not built ; despite all subter- 
fuges. ; 

The first thing that makes a city really 
a. city of superior music is abundance of 
good orchestral and vocal concerts. To 
have that abundance, the first thing is at 
least one theroly good, vitalized, local or- 
chestra. It should be one established on 
a money-basis more or less independent 
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of the public, and under a first-class, fixed 
leader. England, France, Germany, Aus- 
tria, numerous cities in Italy (even in It- 
aly, where abstract music is always subor- 
dinate to opera) we have only to look 
right and left to see such conditions— 
London, Brussels, Paris, Bremen, Lii- 
beck, Hamburg, Berlin, Darmstadt, Dres- 
den, Hannover, Leipsig, Breslau, Wies- 
baden, and so on, down into Milan, Flor- 


ence, Rome, Naples and _ Palermo. 
But nothing whatever of the sort, 
in basis or quality, exists in New 


York! All efforts to establish such 
a thing have failed time and again. 
There is not one really first-class concert 
orchestra in New York. The latent ma- 
terials are splendid for such a thing, now 
as for twenty-five years. These mate- 
rials are yet incoherent. “But,” says some- 
body, “the Philharmonic Society.” The 
Philharmonic? The Philharmonic Soci- 
ety of New York, tho occasionally. its 
work is somewhat galvanized into life 
and decent precision when some foreign 
“star” conductor—Safonoff, Weingart- 
ner, Pantzner, Colonne or Wood—is 
brought over to stir it up, is a mixture 
of good but badly trained new material, 
along with a mass of quite superan- 
nuated, second-class players. Its tone- 
less and crude aggregate is quite un- 
worthy to be compared with any of 
twenty-five, forty, fifty Luropean sym- 
phonic bodies. Rehearsals are usually in- 
sufficient, and the sense of their value is 
dulled. No splendor of tone, no fire, no 
Aufschwung—even when good leader- 
ship would fain electrify it. The Phil- 
harmonic Society at present imports its 
leaders—a pernicious device. But it has 
never been without the chance of main- 
taining first-class permanent ones. It 
has never been able to retain one! 
Thomas, Seidl or Paur were not valued 
nor supported adequately. Each leader 
knew what dead wood, unappreciative- 
ness, cabals and patiently wasted effort 
meant. You cannot make a silk purse 
out of even a superior sow-ear. The pro- 
grams are shut off from real cognizance 
of contemporary music for the higher 
concert stage. A _ stale old round of 
works is held to. The number of con- 
certs is small. The prices are exorbiiant 
compared with any European series. 
There is no municipal aid; not a penny! 
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The patronage is—like the most of mu- 
sical patronage in New York—two-thirds 
for fashion-sake, and one-third (if so 
much) for art. People who cannot turn 
a tune solemnly go to their Philharmonic 
boxes every year, as a religious duty; 
just as they subscribe for the New York 
Observer or attend the Charity Ball, long 
after reading days and dancing nights 
are a tradition. 

The other orchestral societies or un- 
dertakings in New York are—as to sev- 
eral—far more interesting, vigorous in 
aims, and useful than the Philharmonic, 
including some recent ones. Damrosch 
(as did his father) and several busy 
others—all are doing what they can. 
But the chances of uncertain material, of 
uncertain local interest, of public indif- 


ference, and of danger of shipwreck, 


hang over all their efforts. Not one such 
band is a permanent, a subsidized one. 
New York does not care enough to make 
it so. For high-class orchestral institu- 
tions and work New York, as a city, 
cares nothing, or next to nothing. It is 
a wonder that the societies “get on” with 
as much of a lease of practical aid as 
they struggle to obtain. And the well- 
meant, often generously-met appeals of 
certain New York women to save or to 
foster this or that orchestral situation 
are pitiably misdirected and a waste of 
energy and cash. 

Choral music in New York is most 
inadequately represented. Only by a 
faithful few is it supported. Not one 
New York choral society compares in 
size, balance, in quality of work, in activ- 
ity, in permanency, with a vast num- 
ber of ‘singing organizations (either 
as adjuncts to local orchestral work 
or independently) in- countless second- 
class and smaller musical cities of 
Europe; not to point to many of the 
larger national European capitals and 
provincial centers, from Hamburg to 
Rome. Many new and old choral works 
of the first beauty, value, importance and 
popularity in Europe are never sung in 
New York. 

An annual offering of “The Messiah,” 
or possibly ‘something as “recent” as 
Brahms’s “Requiem,” from other organi- 
zations, and similar sporadic matters, are 
(like the celebrated remark of Emerson 
as to Fanny Ellsler’s high pirouette) “not 
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art, but religion.” They are wholly un- 
known. With all respect to the ancient 
Oratorio Society and certain more demo- 
cratic bodies, the best choral society of 
New York is probably the Musical Art 
Society. That is a small and dilettante 
matter, supperted by a fashionable ele- 
ment, and dependent on that for exist- 
ence. Its aims are not yet clear. Mr. 
Frank Damrosch’s popular labors do 
not go far enough, cannot do so. Choral 
material of good class (tho not of dis- 
tinctly American sources) is plentiful in 
New York. Many societies could be 
formed and made splendidly useful. But 
New York does not wish them. It does 
not care for good choral music!. It 
would rather hear “Ragtime” than Bach’s 
or Beethoven’s noblest masses, or all the 
lucent polyphonies of Italy’s golden age 
of mass and motet. 

There is no adequate support yet in 
New York for any one distinctly local 
organization for chamber music of the 
kind and quality of artists that is com- 
mon in North and Central Europe. Vis- 
iting clubs to New York have, in some 
special cases, annually been well sus- 
tained by a fashionable corps of sub- 
scribers-and patrons. But. the local New 
York string quartet, or what else, in 
chamber music, has had a perilous career 
over and over. New York cares little for 
chamber music—one of the highest, most 
exquisite forms of art ever developed. 

Other concerts are dependent for suc- 
cess almost wholly on the vogue, réclame, 
of the “star” soloists. 

But let us look at another question of 
facilities and support—how New York 
houses its musical interest. There is 
not even one adequately good, well- 
planned, acoustically-successful hall for 
large orchestral and choral concerts 
in New York! The defects of Carnegie 
Hall are indisputable ; not to be amended. 
Its errors of construction, tagte, internal 
blunders as to acoustics, are patent to 
the observant who frequent that tasteful, 
rich, sumptuous auditorium. 

“But,” exclaims the good New Yorker, 
“but think of our Metropolitan Opera 
House! What an establishment! What 
a season!” Now, let us see about this 
annual and self-confident challenge. 

First, as to the Metropolitan Opera 
House itself; simply as to its aspects as 


a theater for music, compared with the 
numberless types of such edifices abroad. 
For the first thing for a musical per- 
formance is, naturally, that its place be 
one in which an artistic performance is 
possible. Many years ago, when the ex- 
cellent old “Academy of Music” was 
found too small and out of milieu for 
social acceptability, and when the Metro- 
politan plans were accordingly in dis- 
cussion, a leading theatrical manager 
pointed out the fact that the new opera 
house was likely to be “far too big” for 
anything except spectacular opera of the 
largest sonority. This was a trait that 
would cut off half of the finest operatic 
repertory yet written. He also pointed out 
that the building’s size would probably in- 
jure the vocal effect of any sort of oper- 
atic performances in it, and also would 
strain, more or less seriously, the actual 
voices of singers in it. No such shriek- 
ings and strainings were needed in any 
other musical edifice of the sort. But, lo! 
one of the most active promoters of the 
new house (whose wife had not been 
able to get a box to her mind in the old 
Academy) exclaimed: “Oh, hang the 
performances! What we want ts room 
enough for the women to show them- 
selves off!” The result of this frank, 
fine, artistic insistence has been—a huge, 
ugly, glaring operatic hall, with bad 
acoustics. A hall of impossible dimen- 
sions for much other than Wagner, 
Meyerbeer, Goldmark, and so on. A 
house in which Mozart and Beethoven 
are ruined by mere want of intimacy of 
effects, such as “Fidelio” and “Le Nozze 
di Figaro” and “Don Giovanni” demand ; 
and receive elsewhere than in New York. 
To make matters worse, this same 
opera house is hung with heavy draper- 
ies ; carpeted with thick pile—to kill what 
resonance it might have if not so up- 
holstered in a foolish and _inartistic 
Americanistic “luxury.” And the place 
where the house is built? It is the noisi- 
est and most dangerously, inconveniently 
crowded corner of the most bustling part 
of New York’s daily scramble! The 
trams and street venders are heard above 
Marguerite or Tosca or Briinnhilde. 
“But,” cries the manager-inspired, ad- 
vertising-department inspired, and ever 
stay-at-home critic of the average New 
York daily journal, or the ignorant and 
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contented public—“but, our season! our 
singers! our repertory! Best in the 
world!” 

The Metropolitan season presents 
the cnrious aspect of at once one of the 
shortest and most old-fashioned, monot- 
onous, unprogressive and amazingly ex- 
pensive seasons of opera extant! For 
about five months an enormous outlay is 
paid to “stars” of all nationalities; a 
large galaxy. This sacrifices almost all 
other details of a good opera, as we find 
it in German, French or Italian national 
conditions. The municipality of New 
York does not subsidize the establish- 
ment by so much as a penny! A pluto- 
cratic, merely fashionable caprice carries 
the seasons thru. The system is the old- 
fashioned, pernicious, inartistic “star” 
system—amplified. The “stars” include 
a large group of singers, supposed to be 
“the finest”—‘incomparably” the finest— 
in Europe. As a fact, their equals and 
superiors are to be pointed out all about 
Europe, heard right and left; and as to 
many instances, may be reckoned as 
much surpassed. If one has due knowl- 
edge of. the personnel engaged, their 
peers are plentiful on the best German- 
singing, or Italian-singing, or French- 
singing opera stages. And many of these 
stars of the Metropolitan’s seasons now 
are like Sarah, the wife of Abraham— 
old and well stricken in years. What was 
their fine estate of voice seems gravely 
compromised. On grounds of “age-limit,” 
apart from all other, a thoro change 
is in order at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, as to many singers. But, ah, ah, 
just this is as inconvenient a man- 
agerial policy as it is risky, in a 
city where the public has no edu- 
cated, free and sound standard of 
discernment, and likes to think that “no 
better” nor more eminent singers exist 
than Herr X, or Signor Y, or Frau Z. 
And as to this idea, the daily press of 
New York always is in too suggestive re- 
lationships with the advertising depart- 
ment of its journals. Quite lately, too 
much that is unpleasant has been spoken 
of, as to direct, or indirect, personal re- 
tionships between critics and artists and 
enterprises of musical sort—-relationships 
that certainly, if half-true, tend to 
suppress clear and sound criticism of 
musical doings in New York; operatic 
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or other. Consequently the public are 
assured and reassured that it has the best 
singers in the world; and so New -York- 
ers are kept happy. When a first-class 
“new” singer is imported for some per- 
formances, the “Metropolitanites” are 
told that he or she is a rarity and a “dis- 
covery.” Fortunate for Europe is the 
fact that night after night such “rarities” 
and “discoveries” are to be heard, merely 
as a regular matter! in such perform- 
ances as those of Bremen, Hamburg, 
Breslau, Carlsruhe, Litbeck, Munich, 
Wiesbaden, Cologne, Dresden, Darm- 
stadt, Hannover, Vienna, Graz, Triest; 
Bordeaux, Milan, Bologna, Rome, Na- 
ples, Palermo, Barcelona, and so on. It 
is merely a matter of knowing or not 
knowing ; hearing or not hearing; being 
deceived or being enlighted, enlarging 
carefully each year the critic’s horizon, 
at first hand, and then speaking the truth 
—or not! 

The repertory of the Metropolitan 
Opera House is stale and utterly unpro- 
gressive. Eclecticism is half way or less. 
Noble classics are yearly omitted in dis- 
creditable proportion. As to new scores, 
while each European season of course 
brings to performance many~ operas 
that have only a mediocre merit or 
a local interest, nevertheless New 
York is about twenty-five ~years be- 
hind the use of strong, meritorious 
operas that as many seasons have added 
to the stages of different national and 
provincial operatic centers of Europe— 
added these with absolutely clear value, 
and, often, vast favor. Again, the per- 
formances in the Metropolitan have no 
solid, rich ensemble effect, and as to 
many composers are grotesque. Gluck 
is burlesqued, Mozart is turned to lead, 
Strauss is travestied. Above all, in 
the Metropolitan we meet the an- 
tique barbarism of opera sung in 
languages that the supporting public— 
rich or poor, educated or uneducated—as 
a public does not understand at all! The 
elegant mondaines of the boxes and stalls 
cannot tell you whether Siegfried is 
speaking intelligible ~German or not; 
whether Carmen’s French be of Paris, 
or of Stratteford-atte-Bow; could not 
ask for a program or an opera glass 
in the tongue of the text of “Aida” (and 
some of the Italian and French and Ger- 
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man sung in the Metropolitan is of a 
sort ‘in accent to make the frescoes 
pale)! As to conducting, the Metro- 
politan now, as before now, has the 
advantage of a good German leader; 
of a distinctly superior Italian one; 
and (just now) of an efficient and 
sincere American one.. But it has a 
second-class, or third-class, orchestra 
—small for the house, jaded, and of 
hack quality. How else?—when the 
musicians are not able to live by their 
operatic engagements, and must earn 
their existence by “outside” (often most 
inartistic) relationships to music. Again, 
New York opera presents the anomaly 
of one in which the American-born sing- 
ers are, save by exception, invariably less 
popular than the foreign artists. Ameri- 
cans are less “recognized” by local critics 
for due worth, when that is clear ; less wil- 
lingly than the imported singers of other 


races. And as for the chorus of 
the Metropolitan, unfortunately that 
most vital necessity is inefficient, 


huddled together, of dubious mate- 
rial, mixed nationalities, and still of 
a visible and unesthetic antiquity not to 
be loved in opera choruses or old shoes. 
The spirit of a solid, artistic ensemble; 
of sound, yet brilliant work, is asphyx- 
iated in most Metropolitan perform- 
ances. That spirit cannot be met 
until the whole system of the place 
be changed, and—more particularly 
—till the New York public shall be 
really a musical public; one with correct 
intuitions and some sufficient musical 
education, to demand a better article— 
and with a vigilant, free-speaking press- 
criticism to voice its demand—such as 
is extant in old Europe, with its vivid 
musical life and sharp critical ears. 
At present the Metropolitan Opera 
House and its doings are not primarily, 
but only secondarily, a musical matter. 
Its (so-called) public that supports the 
house is not primarily, but only second- 
arily, a musical public. Primarily, the 
Metropolitan is a social institution, a 
place “for the women to show themselves 
of.” What is sung, or how it is sung, 
or played, is relatively a trifling matter. 
A pianophone and cinematograph on the 
stage might be just as well utilized, could 
that be made the vogue; or two or three 
“stars” and an orgue de barbarie brought 
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there three nights and a matinee in the 
week ! 

For some thirty years, season by sea- 
son, having had every opportunity neces- 
sary in New York, with yearly visits 
abroad, and now permanently abroad, 
with time divided each year between 
musical centers from the South to 
the Baltic—in fact, with rather ex- 
ceptional facilities—the writer has 
watched these conditions of music in 
New York, to contrast them. Regret only 
increases—and surprise. Populus vult 
decipi; it is true. But there is, also, too 
much aid thereto by the indulgent and 
mechanical attitude of New York news- 
paper comments on the season’s courses. 
In part, there is excuse, for the province 
of the average critic in New York has 
been forced toward mechanical and repe- 
titious musical reporting — scratching 
down at midnight pretty much the same 
things, as to the same works, under prac- 
tically the same circumstances of per- 
formances, year by year! It has become 
too much the effort for obscure, rhetor- 
ical phrase-making; for writing “all 
around” a topic, with no edge, no point; 
for not criticising; for not saying how 
things are, or how they are done, or how 
they should be done! This insincerity is 
mischievous. And there are odd assump- 
tions in it. One well-known musical re- 
porter on a great daily frequently alludes 
—judicially, calmly—to performances in 
European theaters of opera, and to con- 
cert halls in Europe, when he has never 
set his foot in one or the other, save dur- 
ing a passing trip many years ago as far 
as London, out of its musical season. An- 
other cannot keep his enmities-personal. 
out of his text. Another makes his 
friends into his compass—in all. Others 
are in relationships with musical organi- 
zations or artists that are a pecuniary aid 
—annotators of programs, lecturers, and 
so on. Others are even less in 
a position to speak of voices, dic- 
tion, repertory or what not (even if 
their intentions are excellent), by lack of 
education abroad or at home. And so 
the self-complacency of the New Yorker 
as to his musical half year is intensified ; 
because the musical policeman does not 
challenge nor arrest. 

Moreover, many American cities 
are, modestly, far in advance of 
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New York as to real musical in- 
terest, public musical life, and its aids. 
Chicago, Boston, Pittsburg, Washington, 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia and others have 
left New York behind in their pos- 
session now of competent, if not always 
large, orchestras ; of choral forces; and in 
sincere aims at artistic work in abstract 
music. And in time (perhaps near time) 
these cities or others will add the second- 
ary form of music and less worthful— 
the opera—to their cares, even to its be- 
coming a municipal charge. 

With these as merely a few aspects un- 
favorable to the pretensions of New 
York to be “a musical city,” or to care 
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really seriously and intelligently as to mu- 
sic, or to want anything better than its 
present most defective and slovenly status 
of music, there may be offered various 
apologetics. Those” are admissible, in 
their degree. But they do not alter the 
facts. Nor will the facts be altered for 
a long time to come. Art and religion 
are matters of heart, not talk. They 
mean of performance, not argument. 
When New York is a musical city it will 
show it by the gospel of good works in 
music. From that gospel few metro- 
politan cities of the world are today so 
far; and so content to stay so far! 


Naptes, ITAty. 


Music in New York 


BY HENRY T. FINCK 


[Feeling that the previous article by Mr. Prime-Stevenson, should not be printed without 
a hearing from the other side we have asked Mr. Finck, the Musical Editor of the Evening 
Post, and the author of several volumes on musical topics, to make the following reply.— 


—Ebitor.] 


INCE Max Nordau launched his no- 

S torious book, in which he proved 
to his own satisfaction that nearly 

all great men of the past and present were 
_ charlatans, fools and degenerates, prob- 
ably nothing has been written more 
amusingly scathing and pulverizing than 
Mr. Prime-Stevenson’s arraignment of 
musical New York, which is printed in 
this number of THE INDEPENDENT. Were 
half of what he says true, the music mak- 
ers and music lovers of this city might 
as well quit, for the case would be hope- 
less, Fortunately, his statements must 
be taken with many grains—nay, tons— 
of salt. A few of his allegations may be 
admitted. It is true that. the municipality 
of New York does not support music, ex- 
cept in so far as it pays for open-air band 
concerts, which are not concerned with 
high-class music. It is true that. our 
grand opera repertory is stale and mo- 
notonous; true, also, that in the matter 
of choral music New York has little to 
boast of—a circumstance due, in part, to 
a lack of leadership of the highest order. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that 
the cities of Germany are the only ones 
jn the world that have a more varied op- 


eratic repertory than ours; and that, as 
far as the main branch of choral music, 
the oratorio, is concerned, New York is 
very far from being solitary. Even from 
England, the classical land of choral sing- 
ing, comes the despairing cry that the 
singing societies for the most part sub- 
sist on the profits yielded by the annual 
repetitions of “The Messiah” and “Eli- 
jah,” the public refusing to patronize any 
other works. Maybe Wagner was right 
when he said the oratorio had had its 
day, and proceeded to make a place for 
what was really valuable in it in the mu- 
sic- -drama—particularly “Die Meister- 
singer” and “Parsifal.” 

Mr. Prime-Stevenson’s generalizations 
regarding our operatic conditions must 
nearly all be challenged. It is not true 
that the trams and street vendors are 
heard above the singers at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House. The present writer 
has attended hundreds of performances in 
that house, and has never heard the faint- 
est Broadway sound. . It is not true that 
the chorus and orchestra are second or 
third rate. Under the inspiring leader- 
ship of such men as Seidl, Hertz and 
Mottl, the Metropolitan orchestra has 
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very often played in a way not only to 
satisfy but to thrill the most critical and 
experienced. Operatic choruses have 
their on and off nights. At one of the 
past season’s “G6tterdammerung” per- 
formances, for instance, the choruses 
were sung superbly; at the next, abom- 
inably. On the whole, Mr. Conried’s 
chorus is about as good as any to be 
found in European cities. Our weakest 
side—the scenic—is not mentioned by 
our censor; there he missed his chance. 
What he says regarding our strongest 
factor—the vocalists—is astonishingly 
erroneous. “Their equals and superiors,” 
he declares, “are to be pointed out all 
about Europe.” Now, this is not a mat- 
ter of taste or opinion, but of cold, finan- 
cial fact. It is well known that no Euro- 
pean opera house pays any regularly en- 
gaged artist more than one-fourth of 
what the same singer can get in New 
York. Backed’ up by Wall Street, Mr. 
Conried is able to offer the leading Euro- 
pean artists terms which send them fly- 
ing to this side of the Atlantic. The 
greatest ambition of European singers is 
to be able to put after their names “of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York”: 
they scramble for that distinction. When 
Mr. Conried engaged Edyth Walker 
there were lamentations loud all over Vi- 
enna because of the loss of the best singer 
in the Imperial Opera of that city. Ber- 
lin mourns the loss of what everybody 
admits to be her two best sirigers, Emmy 
Destinn and Geraldine Farrar, both 
bagged by the same American ogre, 
Heinrich Conried. He and his prede- 
cessor despoiled Munich of its five best 
singers — Ternina, Morena, Fremstad, 
Reiss and Knothe. He gives New York- 
ers three times a week during the whole 
season Caruso, the greatest of Italian 
artists (whose only rival, Bonci, will be 
at another New York opera house next 
season). He would despoil Paris, too, 
but Paris has not a single great singer 
in its Opera at present. 
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As a matter of fact, Mr. Conried and 
Mr. Hammerstein will, between them, 
bring to New York next autumn nearly 
all the first class singers in Europe. What 
if, as Mr. Prime-Stevenson alleges, many 
of those who will hear these singers at- 
tend the opera for fashionable rather than 
for musical reasons? The opera has 
been, ever since its origin in the seven- 
teenth century, possible only thru an alli- 
ance with aristocracy, fashion and wealth. 
Instead of sneering at the rich patrons of 
opera, let us thank them for their indis- 
pensable aid; without it we could never 
hear the works of the great masters. Our 
censor intimates that at our Philharmonic 
concerts, too, the fashionable element 
predominates. Perhaps it does; but in 
this case the patrons are for the most part 
real music lovers; there are many such 
among New York’s many millionaires. 
If they are not music lovers, why do they 
desert the concerts of this society when, 
owing to inefficient temporary leadership, 
they fall below their usual high level? 
That their usual level is high—very high 
—must be finally asserted most emphat- 
ically against their assailant’s strictures. 
A great deal of nonsense gets into the 
newspapers regarding the Philharmonic 
Society—its alleged superannuated mem- 
bers and lack of rehearsals in particular. 
In reality, the dead wood is removed 
more promptly than in the orchestras of 
Germany; nor are the rehearsals below 
the customary number. The’ Philhar- 
monic Orchestra is the largest in the 
world. It is almost unique for its rich - 
body of tone, its virility of utterance, and 
its emotional sweep, when under the 
baton of a Seidl or a Safonoff; and its 
audience is astonishingly discriminating 
as to the merit of performances. To sum 
up: Mr. Prime-Stevenson has not paint- 
ed a true picture of our musical life. We 
are far from perfection, but we are not 
so grotesque and imbecile as the convex 
mirror of his imagination makes us seem 
to him. 

New York City. 
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cution” is the sad heading pre- 

fixed by a Jewish writer in a 
British journal to his story of the wrongs 
and sufferings of his race. Few greater 
calamities perhaps have ever befallen 
mankind than the transportation of the 
negro and the dispersion of the Jew. But 
is it true that the cause of the evil has 
been wholly or mainly religious? Has 
anti-Semitism been essentially a form of 
persecution? Does the blame rest on 
Christian intolerance or rather on the sit- 
uation produced by the wandering of a 
parasitic race in pursuit of gain over the 
abodes of nations with which, clinging 
jealously to its tribalism, it did not 
unite? 

The question in its present and prac- 
tical bearing can of course have refer- 
ence only to countries in which the spe- 
cial condition still prevails, in which the 
Jew remains unassimilated to the in- 
digenous population and which are or 
may possibly be the scenes of anti-Jewish 
disturbance. It does not concern the 
Jew who has become a citizen and in 
many cases, as we well know, a citizen 
of eminence. Nor is outrage condemned 
or palliated by enquiring into its real 
cause. 

Take any race you please, with any 
religion you please, but with an intense- 
ly tribal spirit; let it wander in pur- 
suit of gain over the countries of other 
nations, still remaining a people apart, 
shunning intermarriage, shrinking from 
social communion, assuming the attitude 
assumed by the strict and Talmudic Jews 
toward’ the Gentiles, plying unpopular, 
perhaps oppressive, trades, and gleaning 
the wealth of the country without much 
adding to it by productive industry ; you 
will surely have trouble. Offense will 
come. If it takes the form of violence 
or outrage it will be criminal. But it 
will come, and it will be the consequence 
not of a fiendish disposition on the part 
of the people of the invaded nations, but 
of a calamitous situation. Says Renan: 
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‘N INETEEN Centuries of Perse- 


Is It Religious Persecution? 


BY .GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C. L. (OXON.) 





“Anti-Semitism is not an invention of our 
days. Never was it hotter than in the neriod 
which preceded our era, and assuredly when 
a fact thus reproduces itself everywhere and 
at all epochs it must be because it has deep 
causes which are worth study. At Alexan- 
dria, at Antioch, in Asia Minor, at Cyrene, at 
Damascus, war is always going on between 
Jews and non-Jews. In the non-Jewish towns 
of Palestine, at Cesarea, Askalon, Acre, Tyre, 
Hippos, Gadara, vindictive remembrance of the 
Asmonian atrocities issued in murderous quar- 
rels perpetually renewed. The era of religious 
hatred opens, and it cannot be denied that the 
hatred was most often provoked by the Jews.” 

Fearful massacres were committed by 
the Jews in Cyrene and in Cyprus. (See 
Gibbon, Chap. XV and Gibbon’s own re- 
marks there.) Tacitus speaks of the Jew 
as an enemy of all races but his own, and 
Juvenal describes him as one who would 
not show a wayfarer his road or guide a 
thirsty man to a spring if they were not 
of his own faith. The source of the bit- 
terness in these cases may not have been 
anything inherent in the character of the 
Jew; but it certainly was not Christian 
bigotry, or, in the case of Roman anti- 
Semitism, bigotry of any kind. To pro- 
nounce the antipathy to the Jews utter- 
ly groundless is in fact to frame an in- 
dictment against humanity. 

In the Catholic Middle Ages religious 
intolerance was the law, and persecution 
was the lot of all who dissented from the 
national religion, whether Jews or 
heretics. This must have been known to 
the Jew when he came into a Catholic 
community for the purpose of his trade. 
He must have known also that the con- 
stitution, political and _ social, was 
feudal. He provoked the hatred of the 
people by acting as the regular and rec- 
ognized instrument of royal extortion, be- 
ing protected in his trade of money-lend- 
ing for that purpose by the King. As 
a rule he was safe under the royal pro- 
tection, but occasionally there were pop- 
ular outbreaks, barbarous like all other 
popular outbreaks in those rough times. 
The Jew escaped military service. In 
England he was allowed to hold land till 
the time of Henry III, when he was al- 
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leged to be undermining the feudal sys- 
tem by his territorial encroachments. His 
social depression seems, as Freeman says, 
to have been overstated. He did not 
shrink from display of his wealth. At 
Oxford the Jews attacked a religious pro- 
cession. . 

Even in the Middle Ages, however, 
religious bigotry, tho a cause, seems 
hardly to have been the chief cause, it 
certainly*was not the sole cause, of pop- 
ular hatred of the Jew. The chief cause 
probably was usury. When there is an 
outbreak people rush to the place where 
the Jew kept his bonds. As a usurer the 
Jew was evidently apt to be cruel. Read- 
-ers of Carlyle’s “Jocelin de Brakelond” 
will remember the astonishing growth of 
the small debt owed by the Abbey to 
Benedict the Jew. Carlyle “almost hopes 
that Benedict was one of those be- 
leagured Jews who hanged themselves in 
York Castle shortly afterward and had 
their usances and quittances and horse- 
leech papers summarily set fire to.” 
There is no reason to think that Edward 
I was inclined to persecution. His 
character seems to have been noble all 
round, and, tho religious, free from 
bondage to ecclesiastical influence. His 
banishment of the Jews, harsh or even 
cruel as it might be, was a measure, prob- 
ably a great measure, of relief for his 
people. The same thing was done by the 
good Abbot Samson for the relief of the 
people of his city. 

At the time of the Crusades there was 
a tremendous outbreak of fanaticism in 
Christendom, combined with a _ well 
founded alarm at the onrolling tide of 
Moslem conquest. Then unquestionably 
the Jews suffered terribly, tho for the 


number slaughtered we may not trust 


medieval statistics. The Jews were sus- 
pected, perhaps not wholly without rea- 
son, of sympathy with Islam, to which 
they were less uncongenial than to 
Christendom. It would have been well 
of they could have fled before the rising 
storm. But they stayed, and as has been 
reasonably conjectured, provoked popu- 
lar ire by practicing extortion on those 
who had taken the cross and were sell- 
ing or pawning their possessions to pro- 
vide their outfit. 

Spain, the land of intolerance and per- 
secution, was the scene of cruelties in- 
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flicted upon the Jews, on which Christen- 
dom, so far as its faith had any part in 
them, must forever look back with 
shame. But the share of Christianity, 
however perverted, in these atrocities, 
was less than that of the fanatical) nation- 
ality bred by the long struggle with the 
Mohammedan invader, whose coming, as 
all Spaniards believed, the Jew had wel- 
comed. The Inquisition sent equally to 
the stake the Jew, the Morisco, and the 
Spaniard who had swerved or was sus- 
pected of swerving from the religious 
faith of the nation. To pretend that the 
Papacy was not responsible for the Span- 
ish Inquisition is absurd. But the Jew 
did not suffer in other Catholic countries 
as he did in Spain. 

Unquestionably the religious antipathy 
to the Jews as enemies of the faith and 
crucifiers of Christ did envenom the 
hatred excited by their trade. It took the 
form of calumnious charges against 
them of sacrificing Christian children. 
With Mohammedans, who had no such 
traditional cause of religious hatred, as 
well perhaps as from Oriental affinity, the 
Jew got on better. But the question is, 
What was the principal cause? 

That the Jew was not himself tolerant, 
or a friend to freedom of thought, the 
histories of Spinoza and Uriel Acosta 
show. It does not appear that he is ev- 
erywhere and entirely tolerant now. At 
least we heard the other day of a con- 
flict between two sects of Jews. Nor is 
Purim a feast of universal brotherhood. 

If, to our shame and sorrow, the Jew 
has suffered at the hands of Christians 
for his religion, he has also been some- 
what a gainer by it. To a large section 
of the -Protestant world the race has 
been a special object of religious inter- 
est, as the favorite of heaven, tho noth- 
ing assuredly could be less life the pas- 
toral Jew of the Pentateuch than the 
Hebrew financier of later days. Large 
sums have been spent on the con- 
version of the Jews. Subscriptions have 
been raised for the purpose of finding the 
ten lost tribes. The Jew has even by 
some fervently Biblical Protestants been 
exhorted to retain the tribal rite in virtue 
of which the chosen people enjoyed the 
special patronage of Heaven. 

It can hardly be said that of the nine- 
teen centuries the last two have been for 
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the Jew centuries of persecution. His 
admission to political equality in Europe, 
it is true, has been slow and contested. 
But it may fairly be asked whether the 
member of a parasitic race, preserving 
his tribalism and tribal interests, had a 
plain and incontestable right to a share 
of political power in a community to 
which he could hardly be said entirely to 
belong. That the progress of the He- 
brew in England thru the franchise to 
Parliament and the peerage was not so 
rapid as Liberals, the present writer 
among others, would have had it, can 
hardly be reckoned among the great 
wrongs of history. Since emancipation 
the Jew in England has had his full share 
of power, and given England in Disraeli 
a Prime Minister with an anti-Russian 
and pro--Turkish policy, who made light 
of the Bulgarian massacres, protected 
Constantinople against the Christian in- 
vader and reconsigned Macedonia to the 
rule of the Turk; while the Jews of 
Johannesburg, tho really cosmopolitan, 
have had interest enough to carry Great 
Britain into the Boer war for the furth- 
erance of their own commercial ends. 
Russia has in modern times been the 
most deplorable scene of anti-Jewish vio- 
lence. She has five millions of Jews eat- 
ing into the core of her Muscovite 
nationality. The outbreaks have been 
ascribed to religious bigotry, and have 
called forth, especially in England, vehe- 
ment protests founded on that belief. In 
- 1881 there was a great rising in Odessa 
and at other points in Russia which pro- 
duced in England a passionate burst of 
generous indignation. From the reports 
of the British Consuls which followed, it 
appeared that, tho most deplorable things 
had been done, there had been great ex- 
aggeration, in the accounts. The de- 
struction Of property had been infinitely 
less than had been reported; instead of 
whole streets, at Elizabethgrad, only a 
single house had been wrecked; few 
Jews had been intentionally killed; out- 
rages on women had been rare, which 
was the more remarkable because, the 
mob having sacked the Jewish vodka 
shops, their passions might have been in- 
flamed with drink. Russian women had 
not held down Jewish women to be out- 
raged. No Jewish children had been 
roasted alive. The story of a Jew being 
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cooped in a barrel and rolled into the 
Dnieper was confuted by the fact that 
the Dnieper was ten miles from the town 
and there was no river between. Not 
did it seem that the Government had 
seriously failed in its duty of repression, 
much less that it had encouraged the 
riots. But what was most important was 
that the general cause of the outbreak, 
in the opinion of the Consuls, was not 
religious, but social; in fact, was usury. 
The Russian peasant, seeing the Jew’s 
wealth, said, “That is my blood.” The 
Russian peasant is extremely supersti- 
tious, but it does not appear that he is 
intolerant. At least, if he is, it is toward 
heretics of his own race and Church. 
He seems to think it natural that men 
of a different race should have a differ- 
ent religion. 

We find the same thing in other coun- 
tries, so far as the Jews of the lower 
class and the peasantry with whom they 
come into account are concerned. Bar- 
ing Gould tells us that “in Germany 
there is scarcely a village without some 
Jews in it who do not cultivate land 
themselves, but lie in wait like spiders 
for the failing Bauer.” In Hungary 
Paget says “the Jew is no less active in 
profiting by the vices and necessities of 
the peasant than by those of the noble. 
As sure as he gains a settlement in a 
village the peasantry become poor.” A 
writer in the Times said that in Austrian 
Poland the worst of the peasant’s slug- 
gish discontent was that it had given him 
over to the exactions of the Jews. In 
Thomson’s “Morocco” we read: 

“IT do not know, for my part, which exer- 
cises the greatest tyranny and oppression, the 
Sultan or the Jew—the one the embodiment 
of the foulest misgovernment, the other the 
essence of a dozen Shylocks, demanding, aye, 
and getting, not only his pound of flesh, but 
also the blood and nerves. By his outrageous 
exactions the Sultan drives the Moors into 
the hands of the Jew, who affords him a tem- 
porary relief by lending him the necessary 
money on incredibly exorbitant terms. Once 
in the money lender’s clutches, he rarely es- 
capes till he is squeezed dry, when he is either 
thrown aside, crushed and ruined, or cast into 
a dungeon, where, fettered and starved, he is 
probably left to die a slow and horrible death.” 

For the wanderer who plies such a 
trade historical excuses may be found. 
He may have been driven by exceptional 
influences not under his control from 
agriculture and from ordinary and less 
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invidious pursuits. His habits are, 
nevertheless, exasperating to his vic- 
tims, and the feeling against him, tho it 
may be embittered, is not produced by 
religious intolerance or connected with a 
love of persecution. 

The writer was assured by a friend, 
than whom there could be no greater 
enemy of intolerance and who knew Ru- 
mania well, that there the main source of 
discord and outrage was not difference 
of religion, but the oppressidn of a sim- 
ple peasantry by the Jewish money 
lender. 

Vice-consul Harford, at Sebastopol, is 
in contact with the Jews of the Crimea, 
who, he says, are of a superior order, 
while some of them are not Talmudic 
Jews, but belong to the mild and script- 
ural sect of the Karaites. He says that 
in his quarter all goes well. 


“The spirit of antagonism that animates the 
Russian against the Jew is, in my opinion, in 
no way to be traced to the difference of creed. 
In this part of Russia, where we have more 
denominations of religion than in any other 
part, I have never, during a residence of four- 
teen years, observed the slightest indication 
of sectarianism in any class. The peasant, 
tho ignorant and. superstitious, is so entirely 
free from bigotry that even the openly dis- 
played contempt of the fanatical Mohammedan 
Crim Tartar for the rites and ceremonies of 
the Russian Church fails to excite in him the 
slightest feeling of personal animosity; his 
own feeling with regard to other religions is 
perfect indifference; he enters a mosque or 
synagog just as he would enter a theater, 
and regards the ceremony in much the same 
manner that an English peasant would, neither 
knowing nor caring to know whether they 
worshipped God or the moon. As it is evi- 
dent from this that race and creed are to the 
minds of the peasantry of no more conse- 
quence than they would be to a Zulu, the only 
conclusion is that the antipathy is against the 
usurer, and as civilization can only be expected 
to influence the rising generation of Russian 
peasantry, the remedy rests with the Jew, who, 
if he will not refrain from speculating (in 
lawless parts of the empire) on ignorance and 
drunkenness, must be prepared to defend him- 
self and his property from the certain and 
natural result of such a policy.” 


Coming to this side of the Atlantic we 
find Olmstead in his “Cotton Kingdom” 
saying: 

“A swarm of Jews has, within the last ten 
years, settled in nearly every Southern town, 
many of them men of no character, opening 
cheap clothing and trinket shops, ruining or 
driving out of business many of the old re- 
tailers, and engaging in an unlawful trade 


with the simple negroes which is found very 
profitable.” 

Mr. R. L. Stevenson says of the Jews 
of San Francisco: 

“Jew storekeepers have already learned 
the advantage to be gained from this [unlim- 
ited credit]; they lead on the farmer into ir- 
retrievable indebtedness and keep him ever 
after as their bond slave, hopelessly grinding 
in the mill.” 

In these American cases, again, re- 
ligion could have no part. The Jew had 
brought over with him from Europe an 
ingrained habit which could not fail to 
make him odious to people as free from 
religious prejudice as any people in the 
world 

The homes of an agricultural peas- 
antry have been the natural fields of 
Jewish usury and of the bad feeling to 
which it has given birth. In commercial 
cities the Jew is not particularly distin- 
guished by his trade, tho he may perhaps 
have the character of being somewhat 
strict in his dealings. Antonio, as well 
as Shylock, lent money, tho at so easy a 
rate that Shylock complains of him for 
lowering the rate of interest. 

Were religious bigotry really the 
cause of the evil, the cure might be at 
hand ; for religious bigotry is rapidly de- 
patting from the world and there has 
been very little of late that could be 
called persecution. But the source being 
what it is, there would seem to be only 
two possible remedies—assimilation and 
re-patriation. On this continent assim- 
ilation is possible and apparently has 
been taking place. The public schools 
may have their effect on the Jew as 
well as on the other races. The Jew 
may presently learn to give up the tribal 
rite which conflicts with a full sense of 
nationality; to intermarry; to associate 
freely yto keep the same day of rest. He 
may fall generally into the ways of his 
neighbors. But in the cases where the 
strict and Talmudic Jew has settled an 
alien intruder among an agricultural 
peasantry and there subsists by his pecul- 
ilar trades, assimilation would be ex- 
tremely difficult. The Zionists, seeing 
this, propose re-patriation. In Palestine 
and in adjoining territories which might 
be added to it there would probably be 
room eriough, and the Christian powers 
might oust the Turk. There would 
be room for a great Jewish nation. 
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But there would also be needful a return 
to agricultural and pastoral pursuits 
which, when the present habit is so in- 
grained, would be long in coming. 
Nothing: that has here been said or 
cited can in any way touch the case of 
those Jews who, while retaining perhaps 
the religion of their forefathers, have be- 


come in the full sense, socially as well as 
politically, citizens of the countries in 
which they have taken up their abode, 
and of whom, it is needless to repeat, 
many have in different lines risen to the 
highest distinction and won a place 
among the promoters and benefactors of 
general civilization. 
Toronto, CANADA. 


The Little White Birches of New England 


BY FRANK CRANE 


Have you ever seen 

The little white birches of New England? 
First of all the wood people 

They catch the eye of the lover. 


Scattered through the dun forest, 

In. autumn, white against dark trunks, 
Smooth against elm, oak and hickory, 
The birches appear like maidens, 
White-robed, supple and slender, 
Going out to welcome an army, 
Mingling among mailed warriors, 
Returning victorious from summer. 


Where they gather in clusters, 

It is as if tall dryads 

Had fled to the fern-covered hillside, 

Or rebellious had trooped to the lowland, 
And there had been metamorphosed 

Into slim trees, swaying, 

Plotting and whispering forever. 


Have you seen they never grow upright, 

But always as if springing sidewise? 
“Escape! escape!” says their gesture, 
Sweeping with swift grace skyward, 

From the brown grass to the white clouds; 
Or ever you are aware, 

Your heart has fluttered and flown with them. 


What are they? Are they the bare arms, 
The long, rounded, girlish bare arms 
Of some buried New World Krishna, 
Ashtoreth, Venus or Isis, . 


Dead grace of forgotten ages, 
Waving, urging still upward 

All questioning souls that pass by? 
Or are they but thin wraiths, sinuous 
Spectres of ancestral tree-nobles? 


Sometimes as I round the hill’s shoulder 
And spy them among the green -pines, 
Picked out sharp on the dark green, 
They come over my soul 

Like sharp, articulate cries. 


In summer, I remember, 

Glimpsed through diaphanous leafage, 

Their nude beauty startled and charmed me, 
As the nymphs of Diana’s chorus, 

At play in their bosky seclusion, 

Might have ravished the eye profane 

Of some wandering peasant of Hellas, 

Lost in the heather of Hymettus, 

In the days when all living things had souls. 


O little white birches of New England, 

You have caught my heart in your branches! 
All night like questing star-sisters 

You march thru my dreams: processional, 
Weirdly beckoning, calling up 

Nameless ivory fancies. 


O my little sisters, 

He who has never seen you 

Has never seen trees praying. 
Worcester, Mass. 




















Equality of Representation in Congress 
and the Electoral College 


BY J. WARREN KEIFER, M. C. 


Ex-SpreaKer oF THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES. 


ENT of January 18th an article 

in which Hon. Sydney J. Bowie, 
Congressman from Alabama, says, 
“there are two unanswerable reasons 
why the States of the South ought not 
to be punished for having reformed the 
suffrage.” 

Before examining these supposed un- 
answerable reasons, let us note what the 
writer assumes. He assumes, first, that 
disfranchisement has taken place in cer- 
tain States; second, that to reduce rep- 
resentation in such States, as the Con- 
stitution of the United States requires, 
thereby putting them on an equality with 
the other States in the number of mem- 
bers in the House of Representatives 
and in the Electoral College, would be 
a punishment to them; and, third, that 
depriving citizens of proper age from 
the right to vote is to reform “the suf- 
frage.” 

The writer says that six of the South- 
ern States (Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Louisana, North Carolina, Alabama and 
Virginia) have a “permanent plan now 
in force, and which must continue so 
long as the present (State) Constitu- 
tions last.” 

With these admissions and claims, and 
the facts shown by the voting statistics, 
we are not tequired to examine, critical- 
ly, State constitutions, or laws, to dis- 
cover how they, as administered, dis- 
franchise substantially all the natural 
colored voters in the six States named, 
and a large number of the natural white 
voters. 

The methods resorted to in accom- 
plishing this disfranchisement are not 
important in determining whether a few 
voters in some States should enjoy rights 
in voting not possessed by voters in other 
States or districts of the United States. 
The theory of denying or abridging the 
right of sovereign citizens to vote to 
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“reform the suffrage” is the basis of all 
the writer says. That theory would not, 
in these times, be put forward by the 
most radical upholder of Russian autoc- 
racy. The Czar of Russia, in his Oc- 
tober 30th, 1905, proclamation, granting 
representation and the elective franchise, 
regarded it a concession to liberty, a 
surrender of autocratic power, and a re- 
form in the interest of good government 
and enlarged liberty. 

The second section of the Fourteenth 
Amendment has no element of punish- 
ment in it, as the writer assumes. The 
principle of reduction of representation 
where the right of natural voters is de- 
nied, or abridged, rests on the funda- 
mental policy of our Republic, namely, 
that all who are privileged to exercise 
the elective franchise should do it on an 
exact equality. The founders of the Re- 
public upheld that principle, conceding 
only, in violation of it, to secure the 
adoption of the Constitution (about all 
the States then being slave States) that 
three-fifths of the slaves might be count- 
ed in making up representation in Con- 
gress, many then predicting that so un- 
just a measure would, in time, lead to 
slavery’s overthrow, or the destruction 
of the Union. History has been written. 
on that prediction. Now it is claimed 
that to deny, or abridge, the right of citi- 
zens to vote is to “reform the suffrage,” 
and should give the few in a State who 
are allowed to vote the right to vote for 
the disfranchised. 

The sole purpose of the second section 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, as shown 
by its history, was to require Congress 
to so apportion representation in the 
popular branch of Congress as to give 
the voting citizens in all the States and 
in districts of the same State equal polit- 
ical power, no more, no less. Why 
should South Carolina, with a white 
population of 557,807, and a white voting 
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population of 130,375, with many of the 
latter, as well as substantially all its 
colored population, disfranchised, have 
eleven Representatives, while Maine, 
New Hampshire and Delaware, with a 
white population of 1,256,994 (two and 
one-half times greater), and a white vot- 
ing population of 393,096, have only the 
same number? 

So Georgia, with a white population of 
1,181,294, has eleven Representatives, 
and Iowa, with a white population of 2,- 
218,667 (about double), has only the 
same. 

South Carolina, with a white popula- 
tion of 557,807, has eleven members, and 
Colorado, with a white population of 
529,046, has only three. 

Mississippi, with a white population of 
641,200, has eight members, and Kan- 
sas, with a white population of 1,416,- 
319, and California, with a white popula- 
tion of 1,402,727 (each much more than 
double), each has eight members, the 
same. In 1904 Mississippi cast 53,337 
votes for Congressmen, Kansas cast 309,- 
949 votes and California 328,111 votes. 

Other examples could be given, but 
these are enough here. At least fifty of 
the present members of the House of 
Representatives in Congress are appor- 
tioned on disfranchised natural voting 
citizens. The actual votes cast for Rep- 
resentatives prove conclusively the true 
result of disfranchisement in the six 
States the writer admits have largely 
taken away suffrage by “regulation.” 

The average vote for a Member of 
‘Congress in 1904 in the States of Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina and Louisiana 
was 7,408, while the average vote, in the 
same year, in a normal district, was 
about 40,000, and in many instances it 
exceeded 50,000 to the district. 

It is only fair to say, the writer claims, 
that in the six States named 100,000 ne- 
groes have been allowed to register. It 
does not, however, appear how many of 
these were permitted to vote. There is 
in the six States a colored voting popu- 
lation of 952,851, of whom 852,851 are 
not permitted to register or vote. 

The same laws are so enforced as to 
disfranchise a large part of the white 
population. In the same six States there 
is a white voting population of 1,281,719, 
while the total vote cast therein in 1904 
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was only 609,979. (All statements as to 
population are based on the census of 
1900, when it was much less than in 
1904. ) 

In the States of Mississippi, South 
Carolina and Louisiana the total vote 
cast in 1904 was 162,980, the white 
voting population in these three States 
being 398,783. 

In 1902 Mississippi cast 18,058 votes 
for Congressmen, South Carolina 30,581 
and Louisiana 26,265, in all 74,904. In 
1872, with a much less population, the 
vote therein was 353,335, and the Dem- 
ocratic vote was 127,207 (presumably all 
white), largely in excess of the whole 
vote in later years. And the vote in 
1860, when slavery existed and when the 
population was very much less, in Mis- 
sissippi was 69,120 and in Louisiana 
60,510. 

In the face of these facts the writer 
says suffrage has not been denied or 
abridged within the meaning of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Technical rea- 
sons for claiming that the few in the 
disfranchising States should exercise 
largely more political power in one sec- 
tion of the United States than in an- 
other are resorted to. What matters it to 
those in the non-disfranchising States 
who lose their equal political power what 
the form of the laws and the practices re- 
sorted to are to accomplish the wrong? 

The question is not, how have white 
and colored citizens been denied the right 
to vote in a State, but whether the few 
remaining voters therein shall enjoy, in 
violation of the Constitution, a voting 
power not possessed by voters in other 
States ? 

The Amendment regards the sub- 
stance; and whatever may be the law or 
practices, which operate to deny or 
abridge the right of the natural voters in 
a State to vote, works the same wrong 
and injustice to voters in other States, 
or districts of the same State, by giving 
unequal political power, the very evil in- 
tended to be prevented. The citation 
from Cooley falls short. To avoid such 
fallacious interpretation the Fourteenth 
Amendment provided that representation 
in Congress should be proportionately re- 
duced 


“when the right to vote at any election * * * 
is denied to any male inhabitant of such State, 
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being twenty-one years of age * * * or in 
any way abridged,” 

A positive denial of the right to vote 
is not required; any abridgment of such 
right requires Congress to apply the 
remedy. If an educational qualification 
denies or abridges the right to vote in 
any State, the Amendment applies. It 
is said that in States having such, or like, 
qualifications, the number affected would 
not be sufficient to deprive any one State 
of a member of Congress. Of course, 
the Amendment is to be construed the 
same in the North as in the South. 

The writer repeats thruout his article 
that taking away the right to vote is a 
“reformatory action,” and that to equal- 
ize the power of the voter in electing a 
President or a member of the House of 
Representatives would be to penalize the 
disfranchising States; that is, to take 
from the few in a disfranchising State, 
who usurp the right to vote for the many, 
would have the effect to punish them or 
their State. To fail to do this, on the 
contrary, would penalize the voters of 
the States that did not deny or abridge 
the right of the natural voter to vote. 
No subterfuge or refinement of method 
can make such a wrong a right, or jus- 
tify a voter in some States in exercising 
a political power not possessed by a voter 
in others. 

Another has boldly met the difficulty 
by suggesting that Congress should not 
enforce the Constitution, but leave the 
non-disfranchising States to the remedy, 
open to them, of disfranchising in each 
State a number of natural voters equal 
to the number disfranchised in the of- 
fending States. This is a more honest 
suggestion than others which leave the 
inequality and injustice to continue. To 
resort to this as a remedy would be 
vicious and lead to the overthrow of uni- 
versal liberty. But the Constitution 
plainly provides that the sole remedy for 
the evil is in reducing representation. 

It is suggested that because the rem- 
edy has not been applied; that because 
wise men did not, at one time, favor its 
immediate application, it should not now 
be applied. There were statesmen who 
hoped that, in time, the South would so 
legislate and administer its laws as to 
render it unnecessary to enforce the con- 
stitutional provision. This proved, un- 


fortunately, to be a false hope. The 
South continued its disfranchising more 
and more each year, as the sequel has 
proved, and it threatens to go still fur- 
ther. The time is at hand to apply the 
remedy, and thus do justice to the whole 
country, and thereby promote the gen- 
eral interest and uphold the principle of 
equality on which our Union was found- 
ed. It cannot be said to be a severe ap- 
plication of the Constitution to so en- 
force it as to give voters in all the 
States and districts equal political power 
at elections. And there is nothing sec- 
tional in enforcing the Constitution, nor 
political, nor does it raise the race ques- 
tion. It is dangerous to the Republic 
not to enforce the Constitution, and es- 
pecially those provisions which secure a 
republican form of government, and in- 
sure equal political power among all the 
citizens of the Union. 

The right of a rejected voter to appeal 
to the courts, said to be given him in 
some of the disfranchising States, is a — 
mere deception. Such appeal cannot be 
made effective in securing to him the 
right to vote at any election. If suc- 
cessful in the courts, he is only remitted 
to another attempt to vote at a future 
election when new methods may be 
adopted to reject him. What the citi- 
zen wants is the right to vote, not the 
right to have a law suit; nor will it do 
to say that because voters of a State are 
guaranteed the right to a fruitless liti- 
gation instead of the right to vote they 
have not been disfranchised. 

The second point urged by the writer 
is, that the Amendment “merely grants 
to Congress the authority to reduce rep- 
resentation, if it sees proper,” like any 
other grant of power, such as it pos- 
sesses to pass a bankrupt law, declare 
war, etc. 

This is new and most absurd. But, if 
sound, would it not be a high duty to 
be exercised by Congress to, at all times, 
so legislate as to give equal suffrage to 
all citizens who are allowed to enjoy 
suffrage? 

But the right to reduce representation 
does not belong to a mere grant of pow- 
er to Congress. It is not so classed in the 
Constitution. A bankrupt law may not 
be deemed necessary, hence none need 
be enacted; and war is not required to 
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be declared unless the exigencies of the 
country require it. So of all the mere 
grants of power to Congress. 

The second section of the Fourteenth 
Amendment must be read as a whole. 
It provides for an apportionment based 
on the number of persons in each State, 
excluding Indians not taxed, with the 
qualification that if the right to vote 
“is denied to any of the male inhabitants of 
such State, being twenty-one years of age, and 
sitizens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for participation in rebellion, 
or other crime, the basis of representation 
therein shall -be reduced in the proportion 
which the number of such male citizens shall 
bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such State.” 

The section has but one object, name- 
ly, to fix a rule of apportionment, the 
proviso being as binding as the part 
which precedes it. In other words, when 
there has been a denial, or abridgment, 
in any State, of the right of its citizens, 
of the class named, to vote, then such 
State has no right to have Representa- 
tives apportioned to it based on the whole 
number of persons in it. Such a State 
comes within the rule last provided, and 
is, by express terms, eliminated from the 
general rule. This claim does not de- 
serve to be seriously considered. It 
hardly deserves to be classed with the un- 
tenable claim, sometimes put forward, 
that the Fifteenth, by implication, re- 
pealed the second section of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. Neither the lan- 
. guage used nor the history of the two 
Amendments give any color to the latter 
claim. Repeals by implication are never 
favored. Those who are principally re- 
sponsible for both Amendments gave us, 
in various ways, their interpretations of 
them, and by their concurrence in a law 
(now Section 22, R. S. U. S), dated Feb- 
ruary 2d, 1872, passed after the Fifteenth 
Amendment was ratified (March 3oth, 
1870); which, in. express terms, recog- 
nized the continuing binding force of 
Section 2 of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 
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It is foreign to the question of equality 
of suffrage, thru which, alone, equality 
of American citizenship can be secured, 
and a republican form of government in 
States maintained, to complain, as does 
the writer, of reconstruction after: the 
Civil War; or to say that the right of 
suffrage was originally left to be regu- 
lated by the States; or to say that they 
still possess that right subject to the lim- 
itations of the Fifteenth Amendment; or 
to say that the disfranchising States are 
now only “reforming the suffrage”; or 
to say that in some of such States there 
have been schoolhouses built “upon ev- 
ery hill”; that population is increasing ; 
that illiteracy has declined ; that the mile- 
age of railroads has increased ; that cot- 
ton mills have sprung up; or that bank- 
ing capital has increased largely, etc. 
These facts testify to prosperity which 
could not be attained while slavery ex- 
isted in the South. They testify to the 
improved economic conditions of free- 
dom, and do not prove that a voter in one 
section should have political power not 
possessed by a voter in other sections of 
our Union. Nor is it necessary to here 
discuss whether or not the Fourteenth 
Amendment “prohibits a just and fair 
regulation of suffrage.” Nobody claims 
it does ; but, when regulated, the Amend- 
ment forbids those who are to enjoy it 
from voting for, and having representa- 
tion based on, those they deem unfit to 
exercise the elective franchise. If unfit, 
this Amendment regards them unfit to be 
counted in apportioning representation in 
Congress and in the Electoral College, 
and denies those who, by reason of their 
assumed superior qualifications, do vote, 
the right, in effect, to vote for the dis- 
franchised, thereby gathering to them- 
selves a political power not possessed by 
voters in States that do not believe that 
depriving the masses of citizens of the 
right to freely vote and to have their 
bam counted, is to “reform the suf- 
rage. 


Wasuincrton, D. C. 
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The Plaint of the Brook-Trout 


BY IVAN SWIFT 


In the silvery rivers of Dawn— 
Of the hundreds of ages ago— 

A motherhood mothered the spawn 
And gave us of freedom to grow. 


We lay on the golden bars 

And laughed at the witless fly; 

We looked on the sun and the stars, 
And they came to us out of the sky. 


We drank of the spears of the rain 
And wheeled in the storm-dog’s ring; 
We knew of no peril or pain, 

Nor feared we a wandering thing. 


The. Maker of water and land 

Stood watch of our joy of the pool; 
But we fell to the rod and the hand, 
And our faith was the faith of the fool. 


Barbed were the wings of the flies, 
And meshes were laid to deceive; 
The manners of man were lies 
That fish could never believe. 


He.came as a nature-priest, 

With book—and with hook and gun— 
But the lover of beauty was least 
And the slaughter of fish was fun! 


He cast our children ashore 

For the greed of the bittern’s beak; 
And he caught to his need and more— 
Pursuing from creek to creek. 


And thus were we led and decoyed 
In shallow and pcol and bar— 
And thus was our faith destroyed 
In mortal and sun and star! 


We cherish our gift of life, 

And keep from the. reach of men 

Till wiser in ways of strife— 

But man will be wiser then! 
Harsor Sprincs, Micu. 


How New Zealand Controls the Dis- 
tribution of Wealth 


BY FLORENCE FINCH KELLY 


[Mrs. Kelly has just returned from New Zealand and Australia, where she went expressly 
to study the workings of the radical legislation of those countries. She is a graduate of 
the University of Kansas, and the author of several novels and of numerous articles on so- 
ciological topics. The following article is of great present moment in view of - President 
Roosevelt’s recent speech on the limiting of colossal fortunes.—Ebp1Tor.] 


laration in favor of a graduated 

inheritance tax seems to be con- 
sidered by many good people as an as- 
sumption of authority over the hand of 
Providence. Any interference with the 
laws of commercial gravity, whereby 
wealth attracts. more wealth in propor- 
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tion to its mass, is believed by them to 
be so impious that dire calamity is bound 
to strike the nation that tries it. But 
one of the smallest and youngest of the 
countries of the earth has been trying 
for fifteen years the experiment of keep- 
ing a firm hand of control on the distri- 
bution of wealth among its citizens, and 
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the lightnings of an offended god of 
‘commerce have not yet struck its bloom- 
ing fields and busy factories. 

New Zealand has practidally solved 
the problem of how to prevent the wealth 
of a prosperous country from gathering 
into large heaps. I have just returned 
from an extended trip thru the colony, 
_and in all the time I was there I did not 
“see, in city, town or country, a single 
person who did not have enough to eat 
and to wear, plenty of work at good 
pay, and the will to do it. There are no 
beggars, there are no tramps, there are 
practically no unemployed, and there are 
no big fortunes. There is probably no 
one in the islands whose wealth exceeds 
a million dollars, and those whose pos- 
sessions amount to that much are very 
few. Wher the Liberal Government came 
into power fifteen years ago the colony 
was in a very bad way. Industrially, it 
was “rotten before it was ripe,” as Vol- 
taire said of the civilization of Russia. 
There were big landed estates and ab- 
sentee owners, so that most of the wealth 
produced in the islands went overseas. 
Consequently industry had come to a 
standstill, and most of the workingmen 
had no work. Those who could get 
enough money together to pay their pas- 
sage were leaving by the shipload, and 
those who could not were being cared 
for by the Government in shelter sheds 
and soup kitchens. Since those days the 
created wealth of the colony has increased 
by one hundred and twenty-two million 
pounds sterling, and there is no reason 
to suppose that, if the Government had 
not interfered with the commercial laws 
of gravity, a large part of that wealth 
would not have gone into the building up 
of big fortunes and commercial bodies 
more powerful than the Government. 

Nearly all of the legislation that has 
made New Zealand a centre of interest 
for social and political students has dealt 
with one form or another of this problem 
of control of the distribution of wealth. 
The three main phases have been the 
management of the land question, taxa- 
tion, and the control of rates and prices. 

One of the first things the Liberal 
Government did was to inaugurate the 
policy of the bursting up of the big land- 
ed estates. These have been bought— 
compulsorily if the owners were unwill- 
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ing to sell—divided into small holdings 
and leased to actual settlers. In this 
was the Government has resumed over 
700,000 acres. The leasehold tenure for 
999 years of these lands, and also of un- 
improved Crown lands, and a flat rental 
of 4 per cent. on the unimproved valua- 
tion made it possible for any man, no 
matter how poor, to establish himself on 
a farm. Then the Government went 
into the business of loaning money and 
advanced to the settler at 5 per cent. 
interest, reducible to 4} by prompt 
payment, the money needed to get him- 
self started and make his improvements. 
The Government Labor Department was 
run in co-operation with this land pol- 
icy, and it made every effort to help the 
unemployed to get on the land. The sec- 
retary of the Labor Department told me 
that he has put not less than ten thou- 
sand men on the land who otherwise 
could have done no better than to drift 
along on the perilous edge of day labor, 
to fall into dire straits at the first calam- 
ity. This policy has made of them inde- 
pendent, prosperous farmers, producers 
of wealth for themselves and the colony. 
For some years the long term lease was 
the favorite form of land tenure, but 
there is now a strong and growing sen- 
timent in favor of the freehold, and it is 
probable that the Government will soon 
grant the right of purchase to all lease- 
holders. But it is determined that this 
shall not result in segregation of land 
into large holdings. Keeping the land as 
widely distributed as possible among the 
people is one of the means by which it 
controls the distribution of wealth. 
There is already a restriction upon the 
number of acres that may be acquired 
by either lease or purchase from the 
Crown. ‘To forestall the danger of the 
building up of large estates which will 
come with the extension of the freehold 
the Government proposes to limit the 
amount of land that can be held by one 
person, by whatever title, or however ac- 
quired. The law, which the Government 
expects to enact at the next session of 
Parliament, will not affect existing titles, 
but will make invalid the title to any 
land in excess of, probably, five thou- 
sand acres which any one person may at- 
tempt to acquire. 

Most systems of taxation are devised 
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for the purpose of providing revenue. 
But it is characteristic of the New Zea- 
land idea of the functions and purposes 
of government that the primary inten- 
tion of its scheme of direct taxation is 
to provide another means of combatting 
the tendency of wealth to flow where 
wealth already is. There is no property 
tax, and there is no tax on improve- 
ments. The land tax is on the gross 
salable value of the land less the value 
of all improvements. In addition to the 
ordinary land tax there is a graduated 
land tax which begins when the unim- 
proved value of the land is $25,000. Be- 
tween this and $35,000 the rate is one- 
eighth of a cent to the pound sterling, 
and above that value the rate increases 
by equal steps until it reaches six cents 
to the pound, payable when the value is 
a million dollars or more. Fifty per 
cent. additional tax is levied upon ab- 


increased by 174 per cent. The Gov- 
ernment officials think that their re- 
turns are remarkably complete, and do 
not believe that there is much, if any, 
evasion of the law. Inspecting officers 
verify returns at the tax payer’s domi- 
cile and the commissioner can compel 
the production for their use of all books, 
balance sheets, stock sheets and other 
evidence of the tax payer’s income. - The 
knowledge that this will be done if neces- 
sary and the penalties attached to refusal 
have had a wholesome moral effect, while 
the careful and systematic work of the 
inspectors, who also give instruction to 
taxpayers when necessary as to the 
keeping of simple forms of account 
which will facilitate the making of re- 
turns in correct form, and the system of 
revision and checking by comparison in 
the commissioner’s office, have made the 
law very efficient in its practical work- 


sentee owners. Holdings of small value\ings. The land and income tax act has 


are exempt from the ordinary land tax, 
the exemption amounting to $2,500 
where the unimproved value does not 
exceed $7,500, and gradually diminishing 
up to the value of $12,500. This is in 
accordance with the settled policy of the 
Government to make it easy for the poor 
and difficult for the rich to increase their 
possessions. The result of the ex- 
emptions and deductions is that only one- 
fifth of the New Zealand land owners 
pay a land tax. But during the last ten 
years the number of land tax payers has 
increased by go per cent. 

The income tax is levied in conjunc- 
tion with the graduated land tax, and is 
assessed on all income except that de- 
rived from land or from mortgages on 
land. This is exempt, of course, because 
its capital is assessed under the land tax. 
Incomes of less than $1,500 are exempt 
from the income tax, and there is a 
further deduction from all incomes of 
$250 yearly for life insurance premiums. 
The rate of the tax for last year was 
twelve cents on the pound for the first 
taxable $5,000 and twenty-four cents on 
the pound for all exceeding that amount 
—respectively, 24 and 5 per cent. The 
number of income tax payers is about 
one in one hundred of the population. 
They have more than doubled in 
the last ten years, and in that time 
the receipts from the income tax have 


been in operation since 1891, and has 
therefore had ample time in which to be 
thoroly tested. The large land holders, 
naturally enough, do not like the grad- 
uated land tax, but there seems to be no 
dissatisfaction with the income tax, in 
either principle or practice. I was there 
thru a bitterly contested political cam- 
paign, and there was no complaint of 
either the tax or its method of adminis- 
tration. Altho there was a remarkable 
paucity of issues it did not occur to any 
opposition candidate to declare that the 
income tax was burdensome or entailed 
the invasion of private rights. 

The success which has attended the 
administration not only of these laws, but 
of all the New Zealand acts, appears to 
be due quite as much to the character of 
the public officials as to whatever of hu- 
man righteousness may dwell in the 
legislation itself. Indeed, to me it 
seemed to be a question even more of 
men than of measures, Less of probity, 
common sense, level-headedness, human 
feeling and the instinct of fair play in the 
men who administer the laws and the 
colony’s progressive legislation, instead 
of being the conspicuous success that it 
is would have been foredoomed to fail- 
ure. To an American the purity of the 
public service, among both high and low 
officials, is a constant matter of amaze- 
ment. It is my conviction, induced by 
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my study of conditions in the islands, 
that the formative effect upon the gen- 
eral character of the legislation of re- 
cent years, aiming as it does to prevent 
the accumulation of big fortunes and 
therefore discouraging that mad pursuit 
of wealth with which we are so familiar, 
has had much to do with this result. 

Since the first imposition of the grad- 
uated land tax, fifteen years ago, the rate 
has been twice increased, and in his 
speeches during the campaign the Pre- 
mier announced that it is the Govern- 
ment’s intention to increase it again. It 
has had a marked effect upon the desire 
to own vast stretches of land. The big 
estates which have not been resumed by. 
the Government are being broken up and 
divided among the members of a family 
or sold in smaller sections. And as long 
as the present legislation remains in 
force there is not the least likelihood that 
any more large landed properties will be 
formed. . 

The numerous commercial activities in 
which the New Zealand Government en- 
gages all have this same end in view, to 
prevent, by the regulation of rates and 
prices, the accumulation of big fortunes 
and the exploiting of labor. It goes into 
business, not as a monopolist, but as a 
competitor. The Government coal mines 
regulate the wholesale price of coal, and 
two or three weeks ago it started in as a 
coal dealer and established agencies for 
the retailing of the State mined coal. This 
was for the purpose of bringing down 
by competition the middleman’s profits. 
Rents in New Zealand are very high, by 
reason, probably, of the great and rapid- 
ly increasing prosperity, which has 
caused something like a boom in land 
values. The Government is acquiring 
land in the suburbs of the larger cities 
and putting up model cottages for work- 
men’s homes, which are to be leased at 
rates which will a little more than cover 
their cost and upkeep. When the Gov- 
ernment went into the business of loan- 
ing money it brought down the rate of 
interest from 8 per cent. to the Govern- 
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ment rate of from 3$ to 5, and since 
then interest has never been more than 
I per cent. above the Government rate. 
Premier Seddon told me that there had 
thus been a saving to all borrowers in the 
colony of at least $40,000,000. Other- 
wise the greater part of this money 
would have gone, of course, to swell the 
fortunes of those who were already rich. 


‘The Government has loaned to farmers, 


under the advances to settlers act, some 
$20,000,000, and has never lost, the Pre- 
mier said proudly, “so much as a five 
pound note.” “We do not propose,” he 
told me, “to extend State control beyond 
what is necessary to prevent injustice, 
and we do not propose at all to shut out 
private enterprise. We mean that capi- 
tal shall perform its proper function, but 
that it shall not exploit labor or natural 
resources as it has done in older coun- 
tries.” ; 

The New Zealand Government recog- 
nizes the trust, that offspring of unfet- 
tered commercial gravity, as a most po- 
tent progenitor of overgrown and can- 
cerous fortunes, and has set its face 
hard against their importation or devel- 
opment. Asked what he would do to 
break up the trusts if he were President 
of the United States and had the same 
power of shaping legislation that he has 
in New Zealand, Premier Seddon re- 
plied, without an instant’s hesitation: 

“I would make it a crime to conduct trade 
in such a way as to create a monopoly of any 
necessary of life. I would make violation of 
anti-trust laws a criminal offense, punish- 
able by imprisonment. It is futile to impose 
fines. The only adequate punishment is the 
disgrace of criminal conviction and the loss 
of personal freedom. Your Interstate Com- 
merce law has failed to control the trusts be- 
cause the Commission’s decisions are not final, 
and the board cannot enforce the penalty of 
imprisonment for violation of the law. I pro- 
pose to have here a board to deal with trusts 
and combinations in restraint of trade in food 


- products, and there is to be no appeal from 


the action of that board. Upon conviction the 
board may impose the criminal penalty and it 
will have power to enforce its judgments. The 
plan has already been outlined and the next 
Parliament will probably pass the bill.” 

New Yorx City. 
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Literature 


Fiction: Romantic and Unro- 
mantic 


In their effort to interpret the spirit 
of the times our novelists are making the 
mistake of interpreting the wrong spirit. 
They are too much inclined to abandon 
the romantic manner of expression for a 
scandal-mongering use of facts—forget- 
ting that facts are still the smallest, 
meanest part of human life, that the in- 
credibly good things which we aspire to 
now only by prayers and visions shall be- 
come the high realities of the future, and 
that it is their honorable business to pre- 
sent as much as possible of what is per- 
fect in our hopes rather than of what is 
monstrous, decadent and discouraging in 
our experience. The art which portrays 
a Caliban may be as excellent as that 
which shows the hero, but. it is not so en- 
nobling to contemplate because it sug- 
gests the wrong train of reflections. Just 
so, heroes, lovers and adventurers were 
once the most prominent people in fiction 
—mere creatures of the fancy, of course, 
to whom the reader was obliged to climb 
upon the stepladder of his imagination. 
But this was not so bad; at least it was 
not so bad as having to sneak down the 
back stairs into our meaner mind, where 
we usually meet the star character of an 
up to date story. And even when the vil- 
lain committed a villainy in those elder 
day novels he did it in a romantic, impos- 
sible-to-imitate way, but in modern fic- 
tion it is the hero who usually commits 
the villainy, and nearly always in the un- 
romantic manner of dollars and cents, 
which any of us can imitate to our own 
hurt. This is the way to change the 
“gentle reader” of half a century ago into 
the average cormorant reader of today. 

And what a difference there is be- 


tween the ethical young man and young 


woman in a modern novel and the Bay- 
ards and Madame Récamiers of older 
books, not that we have no Bayards and 
Récamiers now, but that the artistic sense 
we have fits another type. Gamaliel 
Bradford’s story, Between Two Masters,’ 
is an example to the point. Ethel Har- 


2 Between Two Masters. By Gamaliel Bradford, 
Jr. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.50. 





per, the heroine, is brown, healthy, stolid, 
persistent, with a stride which must 
stretch the muscles in her flanks at ev- 
ery step. Every time the author brings 
her upon the scene the reader expects to 
hear her champ the bit or kick the dash- 
board. She has that kind of morality 
which comes from wholesome food, 
sound sleep and plenty of exercise. Then 
there is the paler, more intelligent young 
woman who engages in college settlement 
work. This character is always brought 
up thru the back alley of this kind of 
story, because she is predestined to save 
the hero from a prosperous, but dishon- 
orable, career in Wall Street. In Mr. 
Bradford’s novel this young man marries 
her and becomes the “Treasurer of the 
Settlement Association,” with a con- 
science that shines out upon a naughty 
world with all the effulgence of a tallow 
candle—a sorry proverb in human na- 
ture, which lacks even the old fashioned 
sentiment of piety to show it off. 


However, when they do mix piety with 
this new formula of the unromantic ro- 
mance the confusion is worse con- 
founded. There, is a millionaire in 
Frances Hodgson Burnett’s little story, 
The Dawn Of Tomorrow, who suffers 
from the hypochondria of having had his 
greed thoroly satisfied. He is saved from 
committing suicide by some women of 
the slums in London. He is “soundly 
converted” upon doctrines romantic 
enough to satisfy anybody’s imagination, 
and doubtless astonishing to the very 
angels in heaven. He is cured of his 
“nerves” and becomes a philanthropist 
ever afterward. Now, even Ida Tarbell 
will admit that rich men, good or bad, 
are philanthropists these days, but who 
ever heard of one. being “converted”? 
Somehow, life itself does not furnish 
enough circumstantial evidence to prove 
that Mrs. Burnett could lead her camel 
thru: the eye of the needle in this particu- 
lar: way. 


And we are accustomed to laugh at 
Mary Austin’s little feather-boned hero- 
ines, yet in those days novelists made a 





2Tue Dawn or Tomorrow. By Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 
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prose use of the same words which poets 
lilted into ballads, but now we must un- 
derstand the vernacular of the Stock Ex- 
change in order to appreciate, for in- 
stance, Henry Irving Dodge’s The Other 
Mr. Barclay.” In this book there are all 
kinds of buying and selling of stock, with 
a little commercial love making between 
deals, but nothing happens as it ought to 
happen in a gambling romance, nor as 
things used to happen when the hero tried 
to “break the bank” at Monte Carlo. 

Francis Lynde’s The Quickening* is a 
new story of the same old good and bad 
in human nature. And in the beginning 
we feel that charm and peace of mind 
which comes from reading good poetry 
or any other happy production of the 
spirit and imagination, but before long 
the delightful little boy with his bugbear 
piety kicks off the chrysalis wings of his 
soul and becomes merely a shrewd young 
business man. After that it is a question 
of which is the sharpest rascal in the tale. 
The author rapes every corner of the 
quiet Tennessee valley of its romantic 
significance in his effort to establish a 
thriving iron industry there — a process 
that is called “the quickening.” . 

But of all the ways of this prosaic 
modern novelist, the most exasperating is 
his neglect of the young people’s love af- 
fairs in his stories. It is like choosing a 
tender title for a picture and then paint- 
the House of Parliament instead. If, for 
example, the author of Kenelm’s Desire’ 
could have written out the idyll which 
the Indian hero and his white rose sweet- 
heart were evidently capable of singing 
and kissing out between them, we could 
have spared the chapters on strikes and 
British Columbia politics. The idea, of 
course, is to whip the hero thru a riot and 
a campaign in order to show off his man- 
ly qualities, just as in the old days he 
entered the lists with his lady’s glove tied 
to his helmet for the same purpose. But 
if this is the only way to prove a man 
now we should abandon the novel as an 
absurd form of portraiture, and invent a 
sort of literary adding machine to tick 
off his virtues and appraise his vices. 
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That it is possible to write with 
romantic splendor of modern life in its 
various phases is evidenced by Randolph 
Bedford’s story, The Snare of Strength.* 
No more man-book has appeared since 
Theodore Roberts gave us “Hemming 
the Adventurer” in ’94. There is more 
nature and energy in it than muck or 
morality, founded as it is upon those ele- 
mental forces in society from which all 
moralities and immoralities are evolved. 
The scene is laid from end to end of Aus- 
tralia. The author does not create a 
movement, and then thrust his charac- 
ters into it like puppets, but they “fol- 
low the rush” from one mining camp to 
another, and carry the tale with them. 
And no matter whether the scene is of 
naked men and of the big sea kicking its 
waves upon the naked shore, or of wild 
hearted adventurers crowding over the 
long “track,” it is portrayed with zest and 
power, and without any suggestion of 
neurotic sensuality. The author uses 
words like a man, a pioneer, a poet, but 
never like a muck-raker, even when he 
deals with the slush of polluted politics. 

Another book which shows the charm 
and delicacy of a real romance is /f 
Youth But Knew! The scene is laid in 
Westphalia during the reign of Napo- 
leon’s “little brother Jerome.” No abuse 
of the disgraceful period is omitted, but 
the authors have not presented them as if 
they were the censors of a bad govern- 
ment, but with a dignity and sparkle of 
words which change that doggerel mon- 
archy into the rim of the great Empire 
tragedy. And there are lovers to grace 
the tale, fair figures in the heart’s minuet, 
and there is a wandering strain of mu- 
sic fiddled in by Geiger Haus, which is 
a sort of accompaniment to the thought 
of the book, and lends a grace that is 
rarely found outside of a distinctly mu- 
sical composition. - 

Miss McLaws’s Maid of Athens’ is 
a more pretentious romance, and a 
very feeble one. It is a pity women will 
not stop writing novels with Lord Byron 
carrying on in them. Men avoid him be- 
cause they have a wisdom of life which 
enables them to blush before such a char- 
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acter. But presently some woman will 
reduce Don Juan’s adventures to prose 
and never know that she has done some- 
thing scandalous, because sentimental 
innocency is the peculiar form which 
idiocy takes in this kind of novelist. She 
has not enough sense of sex to know 
when she gets into a harem, and she 
thinks that she is being moral when she 
gives an historical libertine the airs. of 


a beau-saint. 
& 


A Genius and a Gentleman 


In the last two or three “music sea- 
sons” in New York the Russian Tchai- 
kovsky more than any other composer 
has dominated the concert programs. 
We have had his orchestral works and 
his chamber pieces in profusion. And 
the tentative announcement has been 
made that next year we are to hear. one 
of his operas. In other American cities 
also where music is cared for his works 
are performed with increasing fre- 
quency. Among the lovers of music 
thruout the land, who are coming to rec- 
ognize in Peter Ilich Tchaikovsky the 
greatest symphonist since Beethoven and, 
next to Richard Wagner, the foremost 
composer of his time, the authoritative 
account of his life* should find a host of 
readers. : 

It is a condensation (to one octavo 
volume of 780 pages) of the “colossal 
biography” prepared by the composer’s 
younger brother, Modeste Tchaikovsky, 
which in the original Russian edition fills 
three volumes, running to 2,000 closely 
printed pages. The abridgment has 
been made with rare skill and well Eng- 
lished by Mrs. Newmarch. 

Many musicians have been industrious 
letter writers—Beethoven, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, Wagner, Liszt, all used the 
pen freely for writing epistles to their 
friends as well as musical communica- 
tions to posterity ; yet none of them, per- 
haps, was ever so prolific of letters as 
Tchaikovsky. He once wrote to P. I. 
Jurgenson, his publisher, that he “flooded 
the world with his correspondence” ; and 
his brother had more than 3,000 letters 
to choose from in preparing this biogra- 
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phy. And surely no composer ever un- 
burdened himself so unreservedly in let- 
ters and diaries as did this Russian. He 
would rather write letters to them than 
meet and talk with his friends face to 
face. 

Tchaikovsky’s letters to his patroness, 
the rich widow Nadejda von Meck, form 
a wonderfully interesting, a profoundly 
moving, chapter in the life of a genius. 
Indeed, they constitute, perhaps, the most 
remarkable revelation of a great artist’s 
aims and methods, hopes and fears, ever 
given to the world. They tell not alone 
of his methods of composition, of the 
ideas and emotions he elaborated in his 
music, but as well of his habits of life 
and thought, of his delights ‘in the music 
of others, in travel, in country land- 
scapes, in painting, in literature (and of 
his dislikes also), of his religion and of 
his philosophy. They contain frank and 
free criticism of his contemporaries, both 
Russian and foreign, and they give 
Tchaikovsky’s. appraisements of the 
classic masters. 

The letters to other friends and to the 
members of his family are scarcely less 
engrossing. Especially interesting to 
American readers is the record of his 
visit to this country in 1891, to assist at 
the opening of Carnegie Hall in New 
York. In the diary of the journey 
which he kept for his brother he set 
down with the utmost frankness his im- 
pressions of persons and places, and told 
how he was pestered, bored, irritated, 
amused, entertained and delighted by va- 
rious peoplé and experiences. He saw 
much that amazed him, and was well 
nigh overwhelmed by American hos- 
pitality, but registered an honest liking 
for “most of the American ways and 
customs.” Mr. Carnegie inspired the 
composer “with unusual confidence” and 
delighted him by a droll imitation of his 
conducting. 

Tchaikovsky spoke in music because 
he had something to say. He wrote from 
an irresistible inward impulse. His work 
was sincere. Yet he had his moods of 
doubt about his own powers. The por- 
trait the book presents is that of a com- 
plex personality: a musician of rather 
narrow sympathies, yet an artist of open 
mind, sensitive to the most fleeting sug- 
gestion of beauty; in Russia a cultured 
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cosmopolite, and away from home an in- 
tensely patriotic Russian suffering the 
bitterest pangs of nostalgia; an abso- 
lutely honest, candid, ingenuous idealist 
—pure minded and noble hearted, and a 
man of inexpressible charm and haunt- 
ing pathos; unmistakably a towering 
genius—and a modest gentleman. * 


a 


Old Testament Criticism 


ProFressoR KENT deserves no little 
credit for his industry and skill in popu- 
larizing the results of the critical study of 
the Old Testament. His “History of the 
Hebrew People” was one of the first 
books to appear in English showing the 
effect of the higher criticism upon the 
construction of Jewish history, and the 
Student's Old Testament’ offers the best 
ready comprehension of the documentary 
theory of the Hexateuch and the literary 
structure of the historical books. The 
present volume is also popular, not ad- 
vocating new views nor ‘justifying at 
length the positions held, but describing 
and making clear the opinions of scholars 
as to the literature, the history and the 
religion of the Hebrew people. It is 
taken for granted that there are assured 
results in Old Testament criticism— 
e. g., that the priestly laws of Leviticus 
are exilic and post-exilic, a late excre- 
scence of Hebrew piety rather than its 
foundation, that besides a priestly docu- 
ment a Judaean prophetic. history (J) 
and an Ephraimitic narrative (E) can be 
distinguished in the Hexateuch. The 
reasons for these opinions are stated in 
brief, with quiet assurance, as if a demur 
would be rude. 

Of the Old Testament as understood 
by the higher criticism Professor Kent 
is an enthusiastic teacher. He feels im- 
pelled to proclaim on the housetops the 
re-discovery of the vital truth and abid- 
ing worth of the Hebrew Scriptures. He 
writes for busy ministers, missionaries 
and Sunday school teachers, and his best 
chapters are on reforms in religious 
education thru application of the newer 
views. The book is not thoro, is to be 
read rather than studied or used for 
reference, and, as the author says, is sim- 
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ply a “very informal introduction” to 
careful investigation, which it seeks to 
encourage. For this purpose it is excel- 
lent. 

While Professor Kent was hurrying 
together the manuscript of his book (he 
tells us it was written during the last 
Christmas vacation), a work was in press 
which was to challenge boldly both the 
critical positions he had assumed as es- 
tablished and also the value and religious 
significance of the Old Testament as 
criticism interprets it. This challenge to 
present opinion in this field is Professor 
Orr’s Problem of the Old Testament, 
a work which has received the Bross 
prize of $6,000 administered by Lake 
Forest College as the book best calculated 
to “demonstrate the divine origin and 
authority of the Christian Scriptures.” It 
may be noted that the writer who re- 
ceives this honor has gone outside his 
own fiéld, which is that of systematic 
theology, and that his views admittedly 
and purposely run counter to the almost 
unanimous conclusions of specialists in 
the field he has lately entered. The 
achievement is as great as if a well 
known bacteriologist should produce a 
work on surgery controverting the en- 
tire trend in surgical practice in the last 
fifty years, and then receive a prize for 
best promoting stirgical science! To 
carry on the parallel we would need to 
imagine the surgical specialists merely 
smiling and proceeding with their opera- 
tions as they had before been accustomed. 

For Professor Orr has changed the 
situation as to the Old Testament not a 
particle. His pages bristle with refer- 
ences, especially to the German literature 
of the subject, and his industry has been 
enormous. His book is valuable, if, for 
no other reason, for its collection of 
opinions and multiplied citations from 
writers of all schools. He is skilful in 
pointing out differences among critics, 
and in holding up to ridicule untenable 
conjectures and unwarranted conclu- 
sions. But when the case is all heard 
and every argurhent well considered, the 
most that can be admitted is that some 
results thought probable have been shown 
to be difficult of proof, while the main 
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positions to which students have pain- 
fully beaten their way are firmer and 
stronger than ever. It is difficult to see 
how a stronger case against the critical 
position can be made out than is pre- 
sented in this volume. Professor Orr is 
astute, a keen logician, and he has made 
himself a thoro master of his material. 
He dodges no issue, but meets his oppo- 
nents at every point. But when he is 
finished, one remembers the rude _ re- 
ligious practices of the times of the 
Judges, by the best men of those times 
and without rebuke from any one, 
Gideon’s ephod and Micah’s idol, and 
the religious history proposed by Pro- 
fessor Orr, with its Blithezeit in the 
Mosaic age, is altogether incredible. Af- 
ter all special pleading that there must 
have been some cult of sacrifice and of- 
fering in the period of the wanderings 
and the monarchy, the dating of the 
Levitical legislation before Samuel sacri- 
ficed on the high place of his little vil- 
lage and Elijah built the altar on Carmel 
is still impossible. Professor Orr’s case 
breaks down on examination in detail. 
For example, his assertion that to Amos 
there was but one legitimate sanctuary 
on the basis of the second verse of the 
prophecy is of a piece with the proof text 
method of the Westminster Catechism, 
and his idea that Amos defamed against 
Bethel on liturgical grounds is no bet- 
ter. We have not the space to take up 
questions in detail, and it must suffice 
‘to say that after careful examination of 
Professor Orr’s argument, the main 
features of the Graf-Wellhausen posi- 
tion—the late date of the priest’s code, 
the creative function of the prophets in 
Israelitish religion, the Josian date of 
Deuteronomy—appear as firmly estab- 
lished as ever. 

Tho reactionary in purpose Professor 
Orr’s essay reveals clearly what remark- 
able progress has been made of late by 
the higher criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment. The advance since the time of the 
debate between Professor Green and 
President Harper over the documentary 
composition of the Hexateuch is notable. 
It is safe to accept Professor Orr’s prize 
essay as the most strenuous, rational de- 
fense of conservative views in regard to 
the Old Testament that could be made at 
the present time. Yet consider how 
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much is admitted which higher critics 
have advocated and which conservatives 
have opposed. The documentary theory 
of the Hexateuch is accepted in part: the 
“priest’s code” is spoken of as freely as 
in Driver or Gunkel, and it is declared 
that the “separation of the Elchist c sec- 
tions of Genesis (P) has stood the test 
of time, and will not be overturned. The 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch is 
not affirmed on the basis of Jesus’s word 
that “Moses wrote”; on the contrary, it 
is said that “the work shows very evi- 
dent signs of different pens and styles, 
of editorial redaction, of stages of com- 
pilation.” It is freely admitted that 
“Chronicles can only take secondary 
rank as a historical authority in compari- 
son with Samuel and Kings.” The effort 
to find “minute inerrancy in external de- 
tails, as those of geography, or chronol- 
ogy, or physical science” is discouraged. 
It is not long since such admissions 
would have been counted dangerous. 
Their. appearance on the pages of a 
doughty champion of the conservative 
position shows how far forward we have 
really come. Dr. Orr endeavors to be 
fair, and he is certainly painstaking. 
There are few, however, who could 
study with equal zeal and candor the 
modern criticism of the Old Testament 
and accord to its conclusions so small a 
measure of truth. 


By Edmund Gosse. 
New York: The 


Sir Thomas Browne. 
English Men of Letters. 
Macmillan Co. 75 cents. 

Mr. Gosse’s account of Sir Thomas 

Browne is not particularly interesting. 

As a series the “English Men of Let- 

ters” is well conceived and in general 

well executed; but the harvest has been 
pretty well reaped already and the glean- 
ers have been at work for some time. 

The result is a number of volumes well 

enough in themselves, but of inferior at- 

tractions and in reality of another de- 
nomination as compared with those 
which have given the series its reputa- 
tion. The author of “Religio Medici” has 
a kind of interest and significance no 
doubt; but his interest is “literary” 
rather than lively or popular and his sig- 
nificance is largely relative. He should 
be written about with “curious care” by 
some one with an exquisite relish of his 
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“preciousness” and a style as exquisitely 
adapted to the subject, some one like 
Stevenson, for instance; or else by some 
comparative anatomist of the human 
spirit alive to his contrast with Mon- 
taigne and Pascal, who elbow him on one 
side and the other. But altho Mr. 
Gosse professes himself greatly 
Browne’s admirer, yet in neither partic- 
ular is his criticism very penetrating and 
suggestive, whether with respect to his 
author’s manner or matter. But then in 
the case of such a man the rather me- 
chanical touch of a general series is not 
likely to be particularly happy. 


a 
Literary Notes 


.+++The great peace novel of the Baroness 
von Suttner, “Die Waffen Nieder,” which re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize last year as the most 
effective agency in the promotion of the world’s 
peace, is published by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago, at $1.25, under the title of “Ground 
Arms,” a translation by Alice Asbury Abbott. 
It is something of an imposition upon the pub- 
lic to publish a fragnientary translation like 
this without any intimation that it is not a 
complete reproduction of the original. Parts 
of sentences, paragraphs and whole pages are 
cut out, and what is left is run together in such 
a way as to conceal the omissions as far as 
possible. The authorized translation of the 
complete work by T. Holmes, published by 
Longmans, Green & Co., contains about 164,000 
words. The McClurg edition contains about 
103,000, that is, more than a third of the orig- 
inal has been extirpated. 


....We, too, have the same question often 
asked of us which Prof. R. W. Rogers answers 
in The Sunday School Times, and his answer 1s 
good. The books he recommends to those who 
‘want to know what books to read or study 
about Oriental archeology, the discoveries in 
the East. He suggests the following: Prof. 
Ira M. Price’s “The Monuments and the Old 
Testament”; Prof. A. H. Sayce’s “Fresh Light 
From Ancient Monuments”; T. G. Pinches’ 
“The Old Testament in the Light of the Histor- 
ical Records and Legends of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia”; D. G. Hogarth’s “Authority and Arche- 
ology, Sacred and Profane”; C. J. Ball’s “Light 
From the East”; H. V. Hilprecht’s “Explora- 
tions in Bible Lands”; Sayce’s “The Higher 
Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments,” 
and his “Patriarchal Palestine”; Breasted’s 
“History of Egypt From the Earliest Times to 
the Persian Conquest”; R. W. Rogers’s “His- 
tory of Babylonia and Assyria”; George S. 
Goodspeed’s “History of the Ancient World” ; 
L. B. Paton’s “Early History of Syria and 
Palestine,” and James F. McCurdy’s “History, 
Prophecy and the Monuments.” To these, if 


enthusiasm and money allow, might well be 
added the three large illustrated volumes by 
Maspero, of which the first is “The Dawn of 
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the Nations,” and Perrot and Chipiez’s series 
of richly illustrated volumes on Assyria, Pales- 
tine, Syria, and the East generally. 


' a 
Pebbles 


Boccs—Blinks is crazy over liquor. 
Foggs—Yes, he’s saloonatic. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


“Tuey don’t give the runners much to eat 
at this training table.” 

“No, they are making them fast.”—Prince- 
ton Tiger. 


A cuHeF of bureau in the Navy Department 
tells a good story of the time when one of the 
Secretaries of the Navy got the notion into 
his head that officers should not permit their 
wives to reside at the foreign stations to which 
their husbands might be attached. So an order 
to that effect was promulgated. Soon therc- 
after considerable perplexity and no little 
amusement was afforded the Secretary when 
he received the following cablegram from 
Commodore Fyffe, then in command of the 
Asiatic Squadron: 

“Secretary Navy, Washington: 

“It becomes my painful duty to report that 
my wife, Eliza Fyffe, has, in disobedience to 
my orders, and in the face of regulations of de- 
partment, taken up her residence on the sta- 
tion, and persistently refuses to leave.”"—Army 
and Navy Journal. 


MY FAIR AURORA, 


Ox, ~ —y was shining softly thru the moon- 
ight 
On the rice fields of my old Nebraska home, 
While o’er the level mountains of Kanawa 
Came the crashing of the silent ocean foam. 
For the wind was lightly humming thru the 
nettles, 
And the oranges were swinging on the vine, 
When I told my fair Aurora that I loved her 
And she softly answered that she would be 
mine. 


Then I gazed into her eyes with heavenly 
rapture 
As we walked together o’er the yellow lawn, 
While the August snow was beating on the 
housetops 
And the crocodiles were flitting thru the 


corn, 
As the river slowly glided up the hillside 
And cast its shadow o’er the waving grain, 
Within my loving arms I softly held her 
And knew at last I had not lived in vain. 


And even now the mention of Kanawa 
Brings up memories of that long-forgotten 


ay, 
And Pm + I see the murmur of the reindeer 
And hear the starlight shine upon the hay. 
So if I were a seagull (or a chicken) 
I'd fly across to yon far-distant shore, 
To Kanawa, where the butterflies are singing 
And Aurora lies beneath the sycamore. 
—Princeton Tiger. 




















Midsummer Night’s Dream 


THE moon was automobiling its way 
among the ivory clouds at nine o'clock. 
At ten the sky was dark blue and the 
stars but half lighted—out of respect to 
the queen of the night. Now one could 
see that the moon was made to go with 
the country, for it filled the valley full 
to the brim, weaving poems out of the 
commonest things, and hanging fairy 
legends over shrubs and trees. What are 
the winds about, except lifting the limbs 
to let the moon see the violets? 

Night folk are coming out, for the 
world has a different set of inhabitants 
after dark. Toads hop everywhere, har- 
vesting lightning bugs. Bees, who gen- 
erally go to bed at sunset, are buzzing a 
busy tune up in the basswood trees, mak- 
ing honey by moonshine. A bat comes 
round and round, ,in great circles that 
cut each other, catching his lunch of 
beautiful moths, and now and then emit- 
ting a bit of a squeak—not quite musical. 
Bats are by no means ill omened; only 
they are neither this nor that—not quite 
bird and not quite quadruped ; and folks 
are afraid of these cross roads creatures 
—illy defined and slightly mysterious. 

The odors of midnight are its own. 
The fragrance of day flowers is to attract 
butterflies; but butterflies are now 
dreaming inside hollyhock blossoms. 
Moths are flying, and they love an en- 
tirely different octave of sweets. The 
primroses are popping open by the road- 
side, in their hurry to see the moon and 
to let loose their hearts full of incense. 
There is nothing in this world so utterly 
satisfying as a bush of old fashioned 
honeysuckle; but it must be enjoyed by 
night, for all day it is only beautiful, but 
it is not sweet. After dew fall it makes 
the senses drunk with its honeyed odor. 
No artist ever conceived so rich and ro- 
mantic a picture as one of these, given us 
by nature in the wooded lawn, at mid- 
night. Great patches of gold are spread, 
like mats, under the trees; others, reach- 
ing thru the shrubbery and trees, turn an 
open space into a small day. There are 
no two kinds of trees that let the moon- 
light thru after the same manner. Sifted 
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down thru the delicate locust foliage, the 
silvery light bewitches the air and plays 
on the grass spears. Here, thru the 
pines, it drops freely and rests quietly on 
the sod. It slides off the maple leaves 
all over the rose bed; but under the tree 
itself it leaves blackness. Each rose nods 
and laughs, and on its stem blushes a 
deeper crimson. If you ‘will look down 
over the meadows there is certainly a 
marvelous congress of daisies and big 
headed clover and timothy tops. What 
the conference is about no one can tell; 
but the population of a meadow is be- 
yond estimate. The fireflies, like lamps, 
are strung about on the tallest grasses, or 
carry their light about to serve the 
fairies. Under the orchard trees there 
is, moving about, a breeze that sways 
with the young apples, and now and then 
snatches off a would be pippin. 

It is all curious everywhere, and now 
the scenes and the sounds compound 
themselves into a great mystery. You 
are awestruck when you try to adjust 
yourself to this night world. You are 
wondering if there really be two worlds; 
or if this night world be the real one, 
with its hints, and dreams, and whispers, 
and fairies ; or if the day be real, with its 
sharp outlines and. its facts. One must 
listen very discreetly to get at the sounds 
of deep night. They are all buried in that 
which at first seems to your senses to be 
silence. But you will slowly analyze, un- 
til one sound becomes distinct — picked 
out ot the full harmony; and then an- 
other, until at last you find that the si- - 
lence is by no means a vacuity, a nega- 
tive, but is a very perfect fitting together 
of nany sounds. You find that the whole 
air is completely full of a great fugue of 
tree toads; then there is a sharper and 
distinct sound of crickets rising up ev- 
erywhere from the moist spots; and then 
out of the tangled skeins you pull an- ° 
other rasping call of katydids—and all 
these are so keyed to each other that they 
mzke a unity, more complete than any- 
thing that occurs during the sunlight. 

A wakeful catbird, taking in the mel- 
lowness of the night, sends up from his 
sly syringa bush a soft, low song, full 
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of interrogation—possibly of bird prayer. 
We whistle back a low postlude, not to 
interrupt, for he knows the whistler as 
we kriow him, and he whistles back an- 
other trill of bird music, such as never 
before dropped out of a bush into a soul. 
It would be better to be a poet than an 
editor, and then our beautiful singers’ 
sweetness could find translation into hu- 
man speech. What are we good for, if 
we cannot vocalize the world about us? 
The painter, with brushes and pigments, 
stands nowhere near the artist who can 
paint with words. Speech, after all, is 
the one wonderful mystery of the world, 
where everything is struggling to find 
utterance. 

It startles us to find that, after all, we 
are not alone in this midnight world of 
ours. The whistle of a boy comes up to 
us from far down in the valley by the 
creek. Suddenly he snaps off his fugue, 
for evidently he has had a bite, and you 
find yourself hoping that he has landed 
his fish—for your breakfast and his. The 
moon tolerates fishing, but it forbids 
bunting anything but coons and wood- 
chucks. These fellows eat and break 
dowr. our corn, and they must take their 
chances. But fishing is, in and of itseif, 
a dream, a mystery. It does not wel- 
come human companionship. And then 
what shadows there are on the water! 
What a witching play of fretted pictures, 
cast by the willows and the elms! What 
would become of our imagination if the 
whole round day were lighted with sun- 
shine? Yet it is the imagination that 
guides us, and makes us, more than it is 
the reason. That low whistle from the 
creek side has now in it a distinct 
chuckle. That boy is having luck. He 
has got his fish and is getting more. 

The village clock strikes one and we 
are drowsy. It occurs to us that, after 
all, we are intruders in this realm of the 
romantic and mysterious. We will re- 
tire to that unromantic realm, the in- 
doors, giving our senses over to sleep. 
We belong to the practical world—the 
money-making, which is full of fret and 
care. In the morning we shall waken, 
and shall hear the shout of the hay mak- 
ers. Then will we know no more of this 
sweet realm of the invisible, and to us it 
will be as if it were not; and yet our 
midsummer night’s dream is a better and 
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truer fact than the toil life, that ends no- 
where but in unusable piles of . wealth 
and dissatisfaction. 


ye , 
What a College Boy Should 
Know | 


Firty years ago it would have been 
an easy matter to say what a college boy 
should know. Colleges in those days 
were as much like one another as so 
many white beans. The curriculum was 
practically the same in all. A good deal 
of Latin and Greek, a _ considerabie 
amount of mathematics, and Olmsted’s 
“Natural Philosophy,” “The Federal- 
ist,” and as much “metaphysics” as could 
be extracted from somebody’s thin vol- 
ume on the human mind, and as much 
natural theology as could be obtained 
from Butler’s “Analogy” made up the 
great -essentials of a liberal education. 
The bill of fare locks poor to us of to- 
day, yet, somehow, the college training 
of that time did make liberally educated 
men. And the secret of it was that the 
Greek and Latin authors opened up to 
every boy who really studied them a 
great and beautiful world of history, of 
ideas, of noble inspirations. Greece and 
Rome attained the hights of civilization. 
Rome witnessed the struggle between 
pagan and Christian ideals. The boy 
who read even imperfectly the epics, the 
tragedies and the histories of the great 
Greek and Roman authors knew some- 
thing, however superficially, however 
imperfectly, of the things that in those 
days were best worth knowing: some- 
thing of human motives, as interpreted 
in literature and art, something of human 
achievement, something of the great 
problems of political organization and so- 
cial well being. Whether or not he was 
well equipped for a business career, he 
was in some measure equipped for the 
life of a citizen. 

The half century that has intervened 
since the day of those old colleges has re- 
vealed a new universe. It has witnessed 
the creation of science in the modern 
sense of the word. It has witnessed also 
the creation of a vast realm of technical 
knowledge. More and more these new 
interests have drawn men’s minds from 
the older studies of liberal culture. Espe- 
cially has technical knowledge, with its 
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alluring promise of material power, 
‘called youth to itself and led them thru 
early specialization to narrow their intel- 
lectual interests. This tendency has re- 
acted: upon both educationa} aims and 
educational methods. The impossibility 
of mastering the present multiplicity of 
sciences, disciplines and arts has resulted 
in a frank recognition of the claims of 
all subjects, and in an attempt to secure 
a measure of thoroness by encouraging 
an election of courses, and a technical 
thoroness in pursuing them. 

In all this it is easy to find much to 
commend. But it is easy also to find 
much to deplore. It is possible for the 
college boy today to obtain his bachelor’s 
degree for proficiency in studies which 
have thrown upon his mind not one glim- 
mer of that light which disclosed to our 
fathers the glorious realm of humane in- 
terests. From the alumni associations of 
our American colleges we could probably 
pick out ten thousand young men who 
are wholly ignorant of those contribu- 
tions which the civilizations of Greece 
and Rome made to the general intellec- 
tual and political equipment of mankind. 
To those who are happy in their igno- 
rance of these things this may not seem 
much to matter. Yet it does matter, and 
so does the further fact that it would be 
just as easy to pick out ten thousand 
alumni who, in this scientific age, are en- 
tirely ignorant of the specific ideas that 
constitute our modern scientific concep- 
tion of the physical universe. They have 
heard of Darwin, of Helmholtz and of 
Curie, but they have never read a para- 
graph of their writings, and could not 
possibly give an account of one of their 
discoveries. In school and in college 
these young men have been ordinarily 
diligent. They have attended lectures, 
crammed text books and passed examina- 
tions. They have done a little work in 
physical and biological laboratories and 
dabbled a bit in psychology. In English 
literature they have read selections and 
“courses,” tho not all of them have 
learned how to write sentences that could 
be parsed. In short, they have mastered 
a great deal of knowledge of a kind, 
while successfully escaping all that 
knowledge which ought most to interest 
a really cultivated mind. 

To the modern educator our sugges- 
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tion may seem quite old fashioned and 
absurd, but we must offer it. We insist 
that a college boy ought to know why in- 
telligent and liberally educated men have 
standards of discrimination in poetry 
and in art. To that end he should know 
by actual study something of the differ- 
ence between Homer and our current 
magazine verse. He should know the 
difference between tragedy or com- 
edy, in the Greek sense of the words, 
and the successes of the season in our 
Broadway theaters. He should know 
how it happened that intelligent men 
came ever to be interested in the prob- 
lems of political philosophy, and what 
progress they have made in dealing with 
them since Thucydides and Aristotle 
made their contribution to these topics. 
He should know what the modern physi- 
cal theory of matter and energy is, what 
the theory of evolution is, and why scien- 
tific men accept it. 

We are glad to have the college boy 
know a lot of things that “lead to a de- 
gree.” Some of them doubtless are very 
‘well worth knowing. But, in the inter- 
est of the general intelligence of man- 
kind, we should be glad if he could find 
time before he is twenty-three years old 
to acquire as much of real outlook upon 
life and the world as he might reasonably 
be expected to get from a reading of any 
fairly good translation of the Iliad, from 
Jowett’s Thucydides, from one or two of 
Huxley’s essays, and from Darwin’s 
“Origin of Species.” So much of liberal 
education really wouldn’t hurt him. 


J 


Is the Problem Insoluble? 


Mr. Witu1aM F. Battey, Irish Land 
Commissioner, who has been studying 
conditions in the United States, con- 
cludes a discussion of our “Negro Prob- 
lem,” in The Fortnightly Review, with 
these alarming words: 


“The problem seems insoluble. The position 
every day seems to become more acute. The 
white man becomes more irritable and less dis- 
posed to tolerate the assumption of equality 
made by his colored neighbor, who at the same 
time becomes more and more restive under so- 
cial and political conditions that he regards as 
unjust and degrading. The white man of the 
Northern States is troubled, confused, and sus- 
pends his judgment. He does not like the 
negro one bit better than does the Southern. 
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In fact, of the two, the attitude of the South- 
ern is more kindly so long as he is not asked to 
admit equality. So far as we can see at pres- 
ent the position will grow steadily worse and 
worse until it becomes intolerable, and a savage 
racial contest will furnish another commentary 
on the depth and meaning of Western civiliza- 
tion. Perhaps the negro will produce a power- 
ful and capable leader—a man of world force— 
who will lift his people out of their bondage by 
political movement or social war.” 

Is the problem so. insoluble? 

It certainly ought not to be. If civil- 
ization cannot solve it, Christianity ought 
to be able to. Christianity is a failure 
if it cannot solve any moral or social 
problem. 

But what is the problem? 

It is, how to produce a social and 
political equilibrium between one body 
of people, more or less black, who want 
to rise to a position of equal privilege 
and right, and another body of people, 
living in the same regions, who are de- 
termined to exclude them from equal 
privilege and right. 

Now, there are only two ways to se- 
cure this equilibrium. One is for ‘the 
excluded people to desist, either by com-- 
pulsion or by discouragement, from seek- 
ing equal privilege and right, or for the 
privileged people to cease attempting to 
exclude them. There is absolutely no 
other solution. There was equilibrium 
in slavery times, because the negro was 
so held down that he could do nothing, 
The volcano was capped till 1863. Since 
then the negro has been steadily rising, 
and is, every year, less and less satisfied 
to be excluded from equal privilege and 
right, and is likely to be less and less 
satisfied, so that we can hardly expect 
him to be discouraged and to consent to 
a patient equilibrium under existing con- 
ditions. 

Then, there remains the other solution, 
namely, that the white people shall yield 
and allow equal privileges and rights to 
negroes. If that is refused we fail to 
see why Mr. Bailey’s dismal outlook is 
not justified, which is that also of John 
Morley. Will they yield? 

We believe they will—in time, because 
it is right that they should, and because 
they cannot help it. Of course they 
protest that they never will. It would 
be most amusing, if it were not tragic, 
to read the editorials in the rival Demo- 
cratic papers in Georgia, just now each 


‘when the votes of negroes will 
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trying to exceed its rival in urgency for 
the suppression of negro _ suffrage. 
Whether it be the organ of Clark 
Howell’s candidacy for the Governor- 
ship, or that of Hoke Smith, each 
charges thé other with being the less 
emphatic in denunciation and exclusion 
of negro suffrage. That much is as- 
sumed on both sides, that only white 
people can vote, and they differ only as 
to what is the best: way to shut out 
negroes. And yet we seem to see and 
hear in it all that stage fury, that theatri- 
cal display of surface passion, which al- 
lows for a change of attitude when called 
for. Thus we recall that a dozen years 
ago Tom Watson, who is now support- 
ing Hoke Smith, was calling on the 
negroes to vote for him—and there were 
then three times as many negroes en- 
rolled as now. And he said: 

“This Republic will never reach its true 
grandeur so long as a dead line is drawn be- 
tween one section and another, one color and 
another. é 

“When it comes to matters of law and jus- 
tice, I despise the Anglo-Saxon who is such an 
infernal coward as to deny equal rights to any 
man on account of his color, for fear of ‘negro 
domination.’ ijt 

“What words can paint the cowardice of the 
Anglo-Saxon who would deny equal and exact 
justice to the ignorant, helpless, poverty- 
cursed negro in whose ears the clank of chains 
have scarcely ceased domination. Away with 
such contemptible timidity of counsel!” 

That language expresses decent com- 
mon sense; but they are not talking that 
way now in Georgia, because they have 
not two fighting white parties, as they 
had then. But the time will come again 
be 
wanted, and then they will be sought and 
be counted. 

Besides, the negroes will more and 
more insistently demand their rights, and 
the white people know, in the bottom of 
their hearts, that these are rights and 
should be allowed. More and more of 
them will conclude to yield what is right. 
Right has a way of prevailing ultimate- 
ly. There are negroes who believe in 
long patience, in ceasing to demand suf- 
frage for fear of giving offence, but the 
younger generation, those that have had 
as good an education as their white 
neighbors, often a better one, will insist 
until they get their rights. The patient 
generation of “good niggers” is passing 
by, the ones who love to be submissive 
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servants, and self-reliant men are taking 
their place. Equally there is a new 
generation of white men who are think- 
ing larger thoughts, less sectional, than 
the thoughts of their fathers. The sense 
of justice to all is spreading and will 
spread more, and that means peace and 
better relations between the colors. We 
believe we have passed the worst in this 
matter, and that, as lynchings are fewer, 
and the sense of law improved, so human 
rights will be more recognized and al- 
lowed. 

But if not—and we hardly dare to 
anticipate the alternative—the prognos- 
tication of John Morley and Mr. Bailey 
will come true, and the result will be 
terrible; for the volcano cannot be 
capped always, when the internal fires 
are increasing in-intensity. Every school 
kindles it, and every ambition overflows. 


a 


Suspiciousness as a Christian 
Virtue 


Once more the Southern General As- 
sembly hesitates. That has been its long 
attitude. Thirty years ago, when the 
Northern General Assembly met in 
Brooklyn, under Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke 
as Moderator, a proposal went to the 
Southern Assembly for the consideration 
of union, and the subject has been 
brought up often since, but always the 
Southern Assembly has hesitated. It is 
suspicious; it fears the gifts of the 
Greeks. 

And once more it hesitates. There 
have been committees at work on a plan 
for a closer federation of the Reformed 
Churches of the United States holding 
the Presbyterian form of government, 
and very excellent and satisfactory their 
conclusion seemed. Doubtless every 
other Presbyterian denomination ap- 
proves, excepting, of course, the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian, which was not satis- 
fied because it wanted, and accomplished, 
something closer. But the Southern 
Presbyterians were suspicious. They 
feared some African in the woodpile. 
They had been equally suspicious a year 
ago, when the proposal was to send del- 
egates to organize an Inter-Church Fed- 
eration, They smelt in it some interfer- 
ence or control or loss of independence, 


and they were the only denomination that 
was unwilling to take part. But those 
denominations that put Christian confi- 
dence in their Christian brethren went 
forward and made a great success of the 
effort. So now these same Southern 
Presbyterians were afraid of their North- 
ern brethren. Perhaps, they said, our 
brethren mean well; perhaps they are 
not contriving to swallow us up, or to 
infect us with yellow fever heresy; but 
who knows? So they declined to act, 
and sent the matter down to the Presby- 
teries for their watchful consideration. 

Prudence is a virtue; but suspicious- 
ness is not. The presumption is that 
good people mean good. It is true that 
lack of prudence ruins many men and 
many plans; but the spirit of suspicion 
costs very nearly as much. That is half 
of the fault called want of tact. One 
may properly be on constant guard 
against bad men or vile causes; but the 
spirit of generous faith in men known-to 
have a good purpose and good intelli- 
gence is an essential to success. Mr. 
Carnegie wants it put on his monument 
that he knew how to find and trust men 
that could do things better than he could. 
Faith is a virtue as between men, as well 
as between a man and his God; and much 
more should it be a virtue between Chris- 
tian bodies. 

If our Lord prayed for the time when 
all should be one, his prayer implied their 
confidence in each other. It is this sus- 
piciousness that has created all the 
schisms in the Church, and that main- 
tains schisms. If one now prays to be 
delivered from schism he prays for more 
confidence and less suspiciousness. The 
prayer will not be answered until the 
Southern Presbyterian Church and other 
chuiches conquer this vice. 

What had the Southern Presbyterians 
to fear? The minority report of the 
committee on the subject presented to the 
Assembly, six against seven, expressed 
the fear that the adoption of the Char- 
lotte agreement would result in sure sac- 
rifice of the independence of the Church. 
That is what the suspicious péople are 
always fearing. They are thinking of 
how they may protect themselves, when 
they ought to be thinking of how they 
might love and help somebody elée. 
What the Southern Presbyterians need 
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is more faith, which is another way of 
saying more religion. 
S] 


Co-operative Clothing 


THE most detailed of socialistic utopias 
is that planned by. Fourier, and among 
his. numerous ingenious contrivances for 
promoting, or rather, compelling co- 
operation is the provision that the cloth- 
ing of both men and women shall be so 
fastened behind that no one shall be able 
to dress alone; the idea being that where 
the members of the community were 
obliged to ask assistance of each other 
every day in such a simple matter as 
dressing they would have constantly im- 
pressed upon their minds the necessity 
for co-operation in larger things. The 
founder of one of the great monastic 
orders designed its garb in the same in- 
convenient fashion with the object of 
training the friars in the Christian 
virtues of humility, dependence and 
mutual helpfulness. Martin Luther ob- 
jected to his wife’s waist because it 
fastened in front. Independence in 
women is unseemly, he said, they should 
need assistance in dressing. 

An idea thus common to such oppos- 
ing schools of thought as Catholicism, 
Protestantism and Socialism, should be 
worthy of attention, and may raise the 
question to which of these influences do 
we owe the present fashion in the cloth- 
ing of women, that compels her to seek 
a greater degree of assistance than has 
. been necessary hitherto. Our fashions 
in .dress. are supposed to originate in 
France, where Protestantism is a small 
‘factor, and Catholicism is losing ground, 
so of the three we would have most rea- 
-son to suspect the Socialists of a plot to 
weaken the excessive individualism of 
bourgeoisie and so. prepare the way for 
co-operation on.a larger scale. Social- 
ists have been detected in the French 
arsenals, filling cartridges with sand in- 
stead of powder in their zeal to make 
war impossible, so it is not inconceivable 
that..there are Parisian modistes of ad- 
vanced. views who wish to convert their 
sex, esteemed unduly conservative, by 
the introduction of a costume of col- 
lectivist tendency. Or, to put the case 
in other words, the Rue Royale has. de- 
termined to overthrow Wall Street, in- 
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stead of merely robbing it, as formerly. 
If the reader does not fancy this ex- 
planation there are plenty of others, 
equally improbable, for him to choose 
from. It may be that the back-buttoned 
waist was invented by some foe of the 
emancipation of women, who wished to 
make wives appreciate their husbands 
more, and bring bachelor maids to a real- 
ization of the fact that a man is a handy 
thing to have in the house. Or it may 
be that the women have adopted it to 
prove that the zoologists are wrong in 
classifying them with the lower animals 
in the natural order. mammalia. No 
explanation is to be rejected on the 
ground of its absurdity, for the costume 
itself is so absurd that only a very absurd 
reason can adequately account for it. 

The observable results of the fashion 
are very curious, differing, as, of course, 
they do with the temperament of the in- 
dividual. No doubt there is a. consid- 
erable strain upon the temper, but this 
does not show itself in such violence of 
language as would be the case if a like 
burden had been placed upon the back of 
man. The fashion is conducive to the 
cultivation of acquaintances. Ladies in 
hotels and apartment houses come to rec- 
ognize the existence and usefulness of 
bell and elevator boys. Instances are 
known of ladies who have for years occu- 
pied adjoining rooms and turned their 
backs upon each other in disdain when- 
ever they met in the hall, but who are 
now good friends. They turn their backs 
upon each other as before, but the motive 
is different, and it is the motive that de- 
termines the quality of an act. 

The fashion in shirt waists is also a 
cure for absent-mindedness. A woman 
may have a great deal of forethought, 
but unless she is also endowed with the 
opposite kind of thought she is apt to go 
upon the street in a state which impresses 
the observer with a sense of incomplete- 
ness, like a strain of music with the last 
chord unplayed. The budding rose, the 
ear of corn bursting from its silk-lined 
sheath, a butterfly about to emerge from 
its chrysalis, such are some of the poet- 
ical similes that throng to the imagination 
of one who sits behind her on the street 
car. 

Punctuality, it is to be feared, is not 
one of the virtues promoted by the fash- 
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ion, for in dressing nowadays it is advan- 
tageous to bea little behind hand. 

The socialistic shirt waist would fail 
of its effect if all women had maids, but 
servants are now becoming’ unattainable. 
It is felt that personal services performed 
for pay is degrading, as is shown by the 


‘persistence of tipping where this  rela- 


tionship prevails, but an exchange of ser- 
vices between equals promotes the spirit 
of kindliness. If now some way could 


be devised by which millionaires could - 


be compelled to black each other’s shoes, 
it would be a great step toward the estab- 
lishment of the co-operative common- 
wealth. 

The arrogance of the self-made man is 
only equaled by the pride of a self- 
dressed woman. But a heavy penalty is 
now visited upon the woman who wants 
to be independent. One independent 
young lady last week broke her arm try- 
ing to reach the missing link in the back 
of her dress, and now, with her arm in a 
sling, she is more dependent than ever. 
The Chinese have devised ingeniously 
carved ivory claws to reach that same 
inaccessible spot. It may be that some 
manufacturer will put -a long handled 
back buttoner on the market, and thus 
again capitalism will crush the rising 
spirit of co-operation. 

No athletic training will overcome the 
disadvantages ,of the prevailing fashion. 
All hope of that disappeared when it was 
disclosed by the press agent that the fe- 
male contortionist in the greatest show 
on earth was obliged to have some one 
else fasten her waist behind. Ambidex- 
terity may be cultivated, but nothing can 
be done to make the back as accessible 
as the front. There is bilateral sym- 
metry in only one of the infinite number 
of planes which may be passed, without 
hurting him, thru the perpendicular axis 
of a human being. This anatomical fact 
was expressed, not so scientifically, but 
perhaps even more forcibly, by the lit- 
tle girl who, when scolded for coming to 
the breakfast table with her apron un- 
buttoned in the back, replied: “How 
could I.button it? I am in front.” 

Reaching after the unattainable is, by 
all moralists, acknowledged to be the 
most beneficial of exercises. It is, then, 
perhaps well that the seventh dorsal 
vertebra should remain, like the South 


Pole, the center of the largest unex- 
plored region on the human body, and 
that generation after generation should 
attempt to reach it and perish without at- 
taining their object. In Lamarkian evo- 
lution there is hope. Let us think of 


“the buffalo calf, ; 
That by stretching and stretching 
Became a giraffe. 


Sd 


Corporations and the Public 


In this season of baccalaureate ser- 
mons, commencement addresses and 
other public utterances of the kind, we 
are getting an interesting assortment of 
opinions upon the topics of the time. 
Muck-raking is one of these topics of 
which every speaker has something to 
say. Exposure of wrongdoing in great 
corporations is considered from various 
points of view. A majority find some- 
thing to commend in the work of inves- 
tigators who have brought hidden 
offenses to light; a few attack the inves- 
tigators with some heat. There are 
speakers who do not see that the most 
effective muck-rakers in the last twelve 
months have been the Armstrong Insur- 
ance Committee, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Con of 
the United States, that set this is- 
sion at work. There are some, like 
Chancellor Day, who are quite obviously 
under the influence of an association 
with persons whom muck-rakers have 
disturbed. 

It is encouraging to see that the speak- 
ers of the time, as a rule, are optimisti 
Pe ogg, exposure must bene- 
ficial. ere is also encouragement in 
the sharp and substantially uniform crit- 
icism, by the American press, of those 
who seem to prefer that wrongdoing 
a, remain concealed and go unpun- 

On the 13th inst. there were made in 
the West two addresses that illustrate 
the wide range of opinion in this, dis- 
cussion, Mr. Armstrong, formerly As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury: and 
now president of the Company 
of America (in New York), about 
corporations and recent | to a 
bankers’ association in Iowa. “It is the 
fashion today,” said he, “to indiscrim- 
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inately and persistently attack every 
form of co-operated capital, to assail all 
corporations, regardless of management, 
regardless of results, regardless of the 
future, and with the irresponsibility of 
speech and action that denotes the radical 
and unthinking. It is this indiscriminate 
assault upon capital wherever co-oper- 
ated that is producing today, in the most 
glorious era of prosperity ever known to 
a civilized people, a’ feeling of vague un- 


rest.”’ Wrongdoing and mismanagement - 


had been discovered in some quarters, he 
continued, and they should be severely 
punished; but the sinning corporations 
were rare exceptions. He predicted that 
some day we should lose our prosperity, 
owing to “unwarranted, continuous at- 
tacks upon every instrument of progress 
and development which has made this 
country great.” “Copious legislation,” 
he added, “has been produced in the last 
‘six months to reform this or regulate 
that. Much of it has been drastic, some 
of it exceedingly good, some of it bad, 
much of it impractical.” 

It seems to us that this speaker has 
misinterpreted the attitude of the public 
toward corporations. We cannot see that 
it has become the fashion to attack them 
indiscriminately, without regard to their 
good qualities or their mission. There is, 
however, a prevailing desire that corpora- 
‘tions shall be prevented from wronging 
individuals or the general public. We 
have not heard “this continuous, per- 
sistent, zeal-without-knowledge cry that 
all co-operated forms of capital are inimi- 
cal to the success and welfare of the 
American people.” 

We do not believe it has been heard by 
the directors of this speaker’s company, 
among’ whom are Robert H. McCurdy, 
: formerly general manager of the Mutual 
Life; Mr. McIntyre, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life; and several 
other: gentlemen who were recently, or 
‘ are ndw, directors of these life insurance 
companies and officers or directors of 
their’ subsidiary: Trust companies and 
similar institutions.. Some of them may 
-be dissatisfied with recent legislation, but 
they ¢annot prove that the American j 
ple are making an indiscriminate and per- 
’ sistent assaults upon all corporations. — 
*sThe Armstrong: investigation was not 
stich an assault, nor did it grow out of 
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popular hatred of all co-operated forms 
of capital. It was not because the Penn- 
sylvania and other railroad companies 
were corporations that the people, by a 
résolution of Congress, directed the Com- 
mission to investigate their relation to 
producers of coal and oil. 

The other address was one delivered 
before the students of Ripon College by 
William H. Timlin, recently elected a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Wiscon- 
sin. He saw grave problems, but would 
not resort to socialism for a solution of 
them: 

“Some well-thinking persons think we could 
get rid of the whole scandal by keeping quiet 
about it. There are persons who make much 
of the term ‘muck-rakers,’ and who unthink- 
ingly are the instruments of the proprietor of 
the muck heap, who objects to its being raked.” 
We should give up, he said, the “notion 
that an individual or corporation has the 
right to get, hold, or own as much money 
or property as he or it can acquire.” The 
Constitution of the United States should 
fix “the maximum amount which can be 
held by any one person, natural or arti- 
ficial.” Millionaires should not be eligi- 
ble to seats in the Senate. “Our courts 
should be trained to learn that the im- 
prisonment of a millionaire is not sacri- 
lege.” 

“We must free ourselves of remnants of cor- 

oration worship which still cling to us by sub- 
jecting these creatures of law to stricter and 
closer regulation. It should be cause for for- 
feiture of charter and imprisonment of direc- 
tors if any false entries are made in their 
books of account, or any corporate funds are 
paid out for any purpose without truly specify- 
ing both the purpose and the amount.” 

The significance of all this lies in the 
fact that such opinions concerning a limit 
for personal or corporate holdings should 
be expressed by a Justice of the Wiscon- 
sin Supreme Court. There is nothing in 
the published report of Judge Timlin’s 
address to show that he would prevent 
the formation of corporations or is hostile 
to them. But he would subject them to 
regulation and restraint in the interest of 
the general public, and would have their 
officers punished when guilty. ; 

Judge Timlin’s radicalism is undoubt- 
edly due to recent disclosures of cor- 
porate greed and wrongdoing. If cor- 
poration officers are shocked or alarmed 
when judges express such views, .they 
should understand that the corporations 
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themselves, or some of the greatest of 
them, are responsible for such public 
opinion as this Wisconsin judge repre- 
sents. If powerful corporations, be they 
railroad companies, life insurance com- 
panies, or manufacturing concerns, con- 
tinue to violate the laws, and to offend 
the moral sense of the public by unjust 
discrimination, there will be more Judge 
Timlins on the bench and the number ‘of 
Socialists in the United States will rap- 
idly increase. 


& 


In the construction of 
an immigration bill 
the last concern. which 
should affect a patriotic legislator is the 
political effect it would have on the for- 
tunes of a’party. We have had enough 
of such considerations in the (Chinese 
exclusion law. The first thought should 
be of the benefit to this country, and 


. That 
Immigration Bill 


‘next, the advantage to the immigrant. 


It is perfectly proper to exclude certain 
classes—criminal, or those not likely to 
be supported. But in the latter case 
there ought to be discrimination. For 
example, when an immigrant who has 
done well here sends over for his family, 
one child should not be sent back because 
it-has trachoma of the eyes, or because 
it is weak-minded. That is cruelty. 
Again, the charge of five dollars a head 
is. an outrage. It is a heavy burden on 
a family of four or five children, and it 
is a grasping provision far exceeding the 
cost to the Government of the super- 
vision of immigration. Every decent im- 
migrant brings in himself a financial 
acquisition to the country, and to squeeze 
money out of him when he comes in is 
simply mean. Further, we do not like 
the provision that immigrants should be 
able to read some language. It is desir- 
able that they should, but they are valu- 
able workers on our roads or in our 
mines even if they cannot read, and their 
children will be educated in our schools. 
The pill is absurd in forbidding children 
under sixteen to come without their par- 
énts. There are many cases where‘a 


.man,sends for his family, but his wife 
“hag meanwhile died, and a sister brings 


the, children. Why. should she not? The 
provision of the bill requiring the immi- 
grant to bring a certain amount of 


money should be made more. elastic. 
Thus, if he has a ticket to Minnesota, 
that ought to count as so much money. 
Such points as these are brought out in 
a letter from Jane Addams to Speaker 


Cannon. 
s&s 


The English clergy were 
asked, on Whitsunday, 
to preach on Christian 
unity. Most of them took the general 
position of the sermon by the Arch- 
bishop of York, that if they could not 
join in corporate unity with their “dear 
Nonconformist friends,” they might at 
least “endeavor to preserve the spirit of 
unity in the bond of peace.” But Canon 
Henson, who has a frank way of ex- 
pressing himself, took the extraordinary 
text: “Thou hypocrite, first cast out the 
beam out of thine own eye,” etc., and 
made it the occasion to say that schism 
was the fault of the Anglican Church. 
We quote him: 


“As long as Anglicans believe in the ex- 
clusive validity of an Episcopalian ministry 
they will perforce traverse the futile and fa- 
miliar cycle, which begins with sentiment and 
ends with disappointment. Nearly twenty years 
have passed since the Lambeth Conference 
sterilized in advance its efforts for reunion by 
placing in the foreground of all negotiation the 
exclusive claim of the historic episcopate,’ 
actually raising the form of Church organiza- 
tion to an equality with the acceptance of the 
Scriptures and the sacraments. It is worse 
than useless to invite men to a discussion when 
you have gees your own conclusions in 
advance. The parade of elaborate inquiry. is 
hypocritical if you first place the very subject 
of inquiry on the level of unalterable truth. 
Until we are prepared to accept teaching on 
this matter of the validity of the ecclesiastical 
claims we advance, I am constrained to think 
that our prayers and preachings on the subject 
of reunion, so far from leading to any good 
result, are likely to strengthen us in our own 
prejudices and render the breach between us 
and our separated brethren even wider.” 


That is extraordinary and unusual 
doctrine as coming from an Anglican, 
but it is true. It is liberty of spirit, and 
not rigidity, that is the condition of 
union. Phillips Brooks said: wisited 


“The real unity of Christendom is not tobe 
found at last in identity of organization, nor in 
identity of dogma. Both of these have 
dreamed of and have failed. But in the uni 
of spiritual consecration to a common Lord all 
souls shall be one with each other in virtue of 
that simple fact. There is the only unity that 
is thoroly worthy either of God or man.’ 


Canon Henson 
on Unity 
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, The Simplified Spelling 
Pron wanceren Board is not bothering 


itself with phonetic or- 
thography, simply because that is so far 
in the distance, and it seeks only imme- 
diate hopeful ameliorations of our 
wretched orthography. Very few peo- 
ple are radical reformers; they are satis- 
fied to progress a little way along the 
line of least resistance. Accordingly, 
the Board, whatever may be the esoteric 
ideas of its members, and their ultimate 
hope, are simply trying to persuade peo- 
ple to adopt those simpler spellings 
which more venturesome people have 
initiated. Thus, Webster three-quarters 
of a century ago dropped the wu out of 
. labour, and the Board approves, which 
‘is not much. A few people spell altho, 
and the Board plucks up a little more 
courage. Whether the members know 
it or not—and we think they do—the 
ultimate aim should be pure phonetics, 
which means a reformed alphabet and 
scientific spelling. It is bound to come, 
and .we are glad that there are other 
societies which are devoted to this pur- 
pose. No better work along this line can 
be done than that of the men who are 
now trying to develop the best system, 
with the simplest sort of alphabet. Then 
a child, or a foreigner, can learn to read 
in a few weeks. 


as 


It is rather interesting to read the long 
and numerous letters of English bishops 
and ecclesiastics on the evil results of the 
neglect of religious education on public 
morals. Here is the Right Rev. Bishop 
Wilkinson, who has the charge of the 
Anglican churches in north and central 
Europe, who devotes two columns of the 
London Times to proving that it will be 
the ruin of British character if children 
are not taught religion in the schools sup- 
ported by the State. So he quotes va- 
rious European authorities, including the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, the editor of 
which he absurdly i to be a — 
thinker and not a good Catholic, to 
port his position, and discovers that ¢ 
reason for the development of German 
learnin ruc | and industry is because the Ger- 

ya teach religion, and the Ger- 
Emperor is a religious man. Why 
did he not look across the ocean? The 


THE INDEPENDENT 


United States is the most religious nation 
in the world, and here we look to the 
Church to teach religion, and refuse to al- 
low the State to meddle with the matter. 
We prefer secular schools. 


as 


It was without our intention that Prof. 
Goldwin Smith’s article in this week’s 
issue on Jewish persecutions is so timely 
—or shall we say untimely. It is not to 
our pleasure to have the Jews spoken of 
as “a parasitic race.” To this extent the 
author is right, in his view that a people 
who refuse to intermarry cannot expect 
affectionate social relations. In this 
country, at least, the Jews are more man- 
ufacturers and shopkeepers than money- 
lenders, and so not parasitic. But, as 
Goldwin Smith says, there is no justifica- 
tion of the horrible barbarities that have 
during these last few days occurred in 
Russia. They disgrace humanity, and 
would justify indignant protest by our 
Government, but that we are a nation of 
murderers and lynchers who go unpun- 
ished. 


& 


We would like to tell Dr. Phelan, of 
St. Louis, that the decision by Pope 
Pius X to settle the claims of the Philip- 
pine Friars’ money matters to the advan- 
tage of the Philippines is by no means 
the first time that THe INDEPENDENT 
finds itself on the side of the Pope. In 
all Leo’s relations with the French Re- 
public we were stoutly on his side. In 
the matter of these Friars THe INDE- 
PENDENT was the first to suggest public- 
ly that the President send a commission 
directly to the Pope, as it was his busi- 


‘ness ; and it was Mr. Taft’s mission there, 


on his way to Manila, which settled the 
sale of the lands to our Government. If 
we had not wished well to the Catholic 
Church, as well as to. the Filipinos, we 
should not have done it. 


i 


Slowly the drama proceeds. The Duma 
becomes more radical, and the Russian 
Cabinet more repressive. There will be 

a terrible collision soon, and the Czar 
aime well to keep his yacht ready to em- ~ 
bark with his family. 














Insurance 


Suit to Recover Mutual Reserve 
Life Premiums 


A case of more than ordinary im- 
portance to policy-holders in the Mutual 
Reserve Life Insurance Company of this 
city, who took out policies in that ‘com- 
pany in 1890 and for several years there- 
after, comes: up for trial at the term of 
the Equity Court which opened this 
week. The plaintiff in the test case is 
John Moore, the managing editor of the 
Elmira Telegram. A policy for $10,000 
in the defendant company was taken out 
by Mr. Moore early in 1892. He has 
paid premiums in’ the sum of nearly 
$2,500. The Moore action is brought to 
rescind and sever the contractual rela- 
tion and to compel the insuring company 
to account to him for the premiums paid 
with interest from the dates of the re- 
spective payments. 

The complaint charges fraud and de- 
ceit, and sets forth alleged false repre- 
sentations made both to the plaintiff and 
to the public which were revealed thru 
the agency of the Armstrong Insurance 
Investigating Committee. The Mutual 
Reserve Life Insurance Company, in its 
answer, interposes a general denial of the 
allegations. 
® Sd 


The San Francisco Situation 


At a meeting of the fire insurance 
companies, held at San Francisco on 
June 12th, it was decided by a vote of 
61. to 32 to stand by the resolutions 
adopted at the meeting of companies in 
this city on the last day of May, and to 
deduct not less than 25 per cent. flat from 
each policy or from claim if less than the 
face of the policy. This 25 per cent. de- 
duction applies to cases in which the New 
York resolutions recommended “a rea- 
sonable compromise,” as follows: 

“Third—a. Where policies covered buildings 
(and/or their contents) which were probably 
but not certainly so damaged by earthquake as 
to be brought within the provisions of the 
fallen building clause; or 

“b. Where policies covered buildings (and/or 
their contents) which had suffered from shock 
or earthquake, but not to such an extent as to 


bring them within the provisions of the fallen 
building clause; or 

“c. Where policies covered buildings (and/or 
their contents) which had-been damaged or de- 
stroyed by the authorities, civil and/or mili- 
tary, before fire had reached them; or 

“d. Where policies covered property whose 
owners by reason of the destruction of their 
books and records, are unable to supply the 
proofs of value required by the conditions of 
their insurance policies. In all such cases 
claims should be settled by a reasonable com- 
promise.” 

The companies opposed to the scaling 
of claims, and which, it is understood, 
will pay claims regardless of the 25 per 
cent. cut, are: 

The Aftna of Hartford, California of San 


_ Francisco, Mercantile of Boston, American Cen- , 


tral of St. Louis, St. Paul Fire and Marine, Con- 
tinental of New York, Atlas of London, Kings 
County, Springfield of Massachusetts, New 
Zealand, North British and Mercantile, Liver- 
pool and London and Globe, Sun of Lon- 
don, Northern of London, Phcenix of Lon- 
don, Pelican of New York, London Assurance 


“Corporation, New York Underwriters, Orient 


of Hartford, State of Liverpool, Hartford Fire, 
Citizens of St. Louis, Home of New York, 
Connecticut Fire, New Hampshire, Queen of 
New York, Royal of Liverpool, Teutonia, Lon- 
don and Lancashire, English-American Under- 
writers and the Individual Underwriters. 

It is the announced intention of the 
California Insurance Commissioner to re- . 
voke the licenses of all companies failing 
to pay. loss claims in full. 


& 


It appears that life insurance com- 
panies generally, as well as those recently, 
under investigation, are conceded to be in 
a sound financial condition and that the 
solvency of these companies so far as any 
evidence has been presented does not 
seem to have been impaired. Under these 
circumstances, in our opinion, it seems 
lamentable for policyholders overcome 
by unreasonable panic to have sacrificed 
their policies, by surrender, as some were 
led into doing. 


CABLE dispatches announce that, ac- 
cording to a decree published in the Of- 
ficial Journal, relative to the regulation 
of life insurance companies in France, 
premiums paid to foreign companies 
within the next five years must be in- 
vested in approved French securities. 
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Financial 


The Growing Wheat 


Tue Government’s wheat report for 
June indicates a crop of 713,000,000 
bushels, which has been exceeded only 
oncé—in 1901, when the crop harvested 
was 748,000,000. There are more acres 
in wheat this. year than in 1905, but the 
increase ‘in slight. Even with a consid- 
erable decline of condition, the crop of 
winter wheat now promises to be 414,- 
500,000 bushels, against 428,000,000 har- 
vested last year. Spring wheat is in 
good order, and promises a yield of 298,- 
500,000 bushels. Last year’s was 264,- 
500,000. a 


Trade With China and Japan 


TEN years ago our exports to China 
and Japan were less than $14,000,000 ; 
in 1905 they exceeded $120,000,000. No 
one who examines the official record of 
our trade with those countries can fail 
to be impressed by the remarkable in- 


crease of our sales to them. Here are. 


the figures for China (with Hongkong 
included) in the calendar years 1895 and 
1905 : 


Exports to Imports from 


$8 6.798 $ on 3 Bo 
WN, . 6vivacctsevcg eh 166,7 23,230,7 
a eae ee 655,620 20,798,874 


As all of China’s imports in 1905 were 
$326,000,000, our share of. them was 
about 20 per cent.; fifteen years ago it 
was only 6 per cent. ; ten years ago it was 
only 8 per cent.; even in 1904 it did not 
exceed 13 per cent. But in 1905 China 
bought $33,500,000 worth of American 
cotton cloth, against only $14,000,000 
worth in the preceding year. It is in 
such cloth and in copper ($11,747,000 in 
1905) that the increase is most plainly 
seen. While our percentage of China’s 
purchases has been rising, Great Britain’s 
has been declining. This trade growth is 
quite one-sided, for there has been but 
little increase in our purchases of China’s 
raw silk, tea, carpet wool, goat skins and 
opium. 

Our exports to Japan have grown not 
less rapidly, rising from a little more 
than $5,000,000 in 1895 to $21,000,000 
in 1903, $31,500,000 in 1904, and $55,- 
750,000 in 1905. Here there was a 
greater degree.of reciprocity, for in these 
ten years Japan’s sales to us increased by 
$23,000,000. Japan’s purchase of $17,- 
000,000 worth of our raw cotton in 1905, 


compared with less than $1,000,000 
worth in 1895, shows the growth of her 
cotton mill industry. On the other hand, 
we bought from her last year $29,000,000 
worth of raw silk. Tea ($7,000,000), silk 
goods ($6,000,000) and matting ($2,- 
000,000) were other large items going to 
make the total of $52,000,000. Our 
exports to both countries should ‘continue 
to increase. Unfortunately, the failure 
of Congress at its present session to 
modify the exclusion laws may cause a 
renewal of the Chinese boycott of Amer- 
ican goods. s 


....American capital, represented by 
Speyer & Co, and the National City Bank 
interests, has undertaken the construction 
of several new lines of railroad for the 
Bolivian Government. These roads will 
connect Pacific ports with the rich rub- 
ber country of Eastern Bolivia and the 
Brazilian dependency of Acre. 


....Fisk & Robinson, of this city, 
have been awarded the entire issue of 
$1,000,000 3 per cent. gold canal bonds 
by the New York State Comptroller. 
These bonds are exempt from taxation, 
run for fifty years, and are issued either 
in registered or coupon form. - They 
were purchased at 101.13 and interest. 


...-The Western Union Telegraph 
Company’s report for the quarter ending 
with the present month shows that, after 
payment of interest and the usual divi- 
dend, the surplus will be increased on the 
30th to about $16,860,869. On March 
3Ist it was $16,659,191. 


....Dividends announced: 
Atch., Top. & S. F. Rway (Preferred), $2.50 per 


share, payable August rst. 
able June 3oth. 

United Fruit Co. (Quarterly), 14%, payable July 
payable June — 

Minn. & St. Louis R.R. Co. (Preferred, semi- 

Southern Pac. Co. (Preferred), 314%, payable July 
2d, 
JB, jade hia Co., P 

iladelphia Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

payable August rst. S Ie pares), ie 
pe a4 Sugar Ref. Co. (Preferred), 114%, payable 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co. (Quarterly), 2%%, pay- 
4 Pranklin Trust Co., Brooklyn (Quarterly), 3%%: 
annual), 244%, payable July 16th. 

N. Y. Cent. & Hudson R. R.R., 1%%, payable 

rauklin Society, 5%, payable July. 
NATIONAL AND STATE BANKS 


SAVINGS BANKS, 


Per cent. Per 
Mercantile ...,..... 4 Se ee ee .e 
Citizens Central, $25:00 SEE 6a cnc ces 4 
per share. SOU occas cdamere 4 
Mechanics .......:.. DOES? sii Ricci 34% 


Back Of America. ..31 
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An Audit by our Company is always 
a means of Protection against Faulty The 
Bookkeeping... Our Reports are often y li 
intended,. however, for the use of those | [iN \ Fran in 
who need accurate Information abgut the 


Condition or Earnings of a Business which Sn AYire (2) h4 


is for Sale. In connection with these 
Examinations for Financial Purposes, we 





this July pays its Thirty-fifth Semi-Annual 


a make Engineering Appraisals, if Dividend—at the rate of 5% "a sso hich 
esired ban J 
Society, now in its 19th ear, has 
Simple and Money-Saving Systems of + 5 Conservative management rand 
Calculating Costs, and other Bookkeeping = “Investments whatever. small 
Economics, are introduced in Business * opened for One Dollar up to 
‘ Write for information to 
Hogses of all kinds. ; THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY . 
The services rendered clients are abso- For Home Building and Savings, 
lutely confidential, Corner of Beekman St., at Park Row. 
. = Ps dene 
THE AUDIT COMPANY CHARLES 0°O. E HiNNESSY, 
OF NEW YORK Secretary-Treasurer. 
* 43 Cedar Street. 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Life Butiding. Arcade Building. 

















By AILEY’S “COMFORT” WAGON is of extreme dimensions 
=~ -™ for comfort. Two stout people may comfortably sit in it side by side. 
Cushions, seat and back 8 inches deep. As restful as a Victoria. @ Short ‘turning 
gear, wire or low wood wheels and S. R. Bailey Pneumatic or Cushion tires. Q For 
comfort seekers, but on smart, aristocratic lines. @ Built by the makers ra) the famous 
Bailey Pneumatic Whalebone Road Wagon. ere 
A LINE TO US FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION. Sn 

's. R.BAILEY@CO., Amesbury, Mass. 
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READING NOTICE 


por 

The turbine steamer Victorian of the Allan Line Royal 
Mail Steamers, from Halifax, April 24th, was selected 
as the steaner to convey home, from Canada to England, : : 
members of the Garter Mission, who accompani His re) 
Royal Highness Prince Arthur of Connaught to Japan. . a 
to confer the Order of the Garter on the ruler of that . 
empire, the Piet. After their r ioge ~ England, a 
secretary o mission sent to the London agency o SILVER SMITHS 
the line a letter expressing their satisfaction with their 
treatment by the Allan Line. and JEWELERS 

Diamonds, Watches, Sterling Sil- 

ver, Cut Glass, Leather Goods, 























* IMPROVING THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. Canes, Umbrellas, Art Stationery 
Now is the time for persons interested in Sunday-school = 
progress to begin to consider ways and means for im- 
proving the facilities for class and meeting rooms. The LIBBEY CUT GLASS ] 
ont ree ana | - coenqemenng, Seer s0Ge DING PRESE NTS 
rches and Sunday-schools and for doubling the utili 
of same is found in Wilson’s Rolling Partitions, which For WED ; 
in a few moments will quietly transform a large audience Gifts that combine beauty with 
= into 2 > a aes — aaa quickly = usefulness. 
/e lattes back into the former. It presents the most 
practical solution of the problem of grouping scholars into Libbey Cut Glass fs world famous 
separate classes, without impairing or obstructing the for depth and richness of cut design, 
usefulness of the main body of the room. ‘ simplicity of pattern, putity of color 
An interesting pamphlet describing and illustrating the d pri tic brillt 
Wilson Partition and its simple yet marvelous working, and prismatic ancy. 
can be had free by mentioning Tue INDEPENDENT, in Libbey Cut Glass ts sold in New 
waning, to the Jas. G. Wilson Mfg. Co., 5 West Twenty- York exclusively by Reed & Barton 
ee Co. Ask for special catalogue. 
$64.50 ROUND TRIP TO CALIFORNIA F I FTH A V EN U E 
: Vor, strictly first-class Neola, erggunt Nations Eeice 2 Ss 
tion Association meeting at San Francisco. Tickets on 
sale June aga to July 7th, via the Chicago, Union Pa- Cor. 3 nd treet 
cific & Northwestern Line. 





These tickets good on the N, E. A. Special trains and 
on regular fast through trains to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. All agents sell tickets via this line. 


Or itineraries of special trains, sleeping car reserva- 9 8 8 
tions and full particulars address W. B. Kniskern, 
% A M., Chicago & Northwestern Railway, Chicago, III. 
—Adv. 


A marvellous convenience and 
the most effective method for 
dividing large roomsin Churches 
and School Buildings into smal! 
rooms, and vice versa; made 
from various kinds of wood; 
sound proof andairtight; easily 
operated and ing. Made also 
with Blackboard surface. Fitted 
to new and old buildings. Used 
in over 5,000 Churchesand Public 
Buildings. Mention Tue In- 
DEPENDENT for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling 
Steel Shutters. 
JAS. 6. WILSON MFG. CO. 
5 West 29th Street, New York 











AVON SPRINGS SANITARIUM 


With the year My Avon Springs entered upon the 
thirty-fourth year of its existence and a new management 
assumes control. Avon — Water possesses remark- 
able curative properties and is famous for relieving bad 
cases of. rheumatism, gout and eczema. Dr. ss * 

uackenbush is the physician in charge. For interesting 

oklet giving all particulars address, Avon Springs Sani- 
tarium, Avon Springs, N. Y. 





WANTED 





WANTED TO PURCHASE—Afternoon. in town of 2,000 or 
less. uae pespenty bal ek orth of Baltimore, Eas} 
of Ohicago. Buyer, care this paper; 











Commencing July 3rd 
steamers leaving Commercial 
Wharf, Boston, at noon. Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays 
for Halifax, Hawkesbury and Charlottetown, Sydney and 
Bras D’Or Lakes. June sailings Tuesdays and Saturdays. 
Delightful trips varying from one night at sea to a six 
days cruise which includes a sail along the entire coast of 
Nova Scotia. Only direct route. Low rates. Good board. 

Send stamp for booklet “Canadian Gems,” maps, etc. to 


A. W. PERRY, General Manager, Boston 
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LAST GALL! 


Will you continue your 
antiquated methods on that 
dairy-farm another year? 
Will you allow your farmer 
again to produce milk 
from hay at $15 a ton, 
when more and richer milk 
will result from silage 
at $2? 

Install on your farm a 


HARDER SILO 


& and transform your dairy 
* into a productive invest- 
ment. Thousands of prominent dairymen have 
done it. Why not you? 

Harder Silos are used by the United States 
Government, by many State Governments East 
and West, by dairymen of reputation everywhere. 
What does it mean? Simply that ‘‘H-a-r-d-e-r” 
is only another way of spelling ‘‘superiority.” 

Let us send free illustrated catalogue of Silos, 
or of Silo Filling Machinery and Manure Spreaders. 


HARDER MFG. CO., Box 5, Cobleskill, N. Y. 





KNOWS NOW 


Doctor Was Fooled by His Own Case 
for a Time. 


It’s easy to understand how ordinary people get fooled 
by coffee when doctors themselves sometimes forget the 
facts. 

A physician speaks of his own experience: 

“I had used coffee for years and really did not exactly 
believe it was injuring me although I had palpitation of 
the heart every day. 

“Finally one day a severe and almost fatal attack of 
heart trouble frightened me and I gave up both tea and 
coffee, using Postum instead and since that time I have 
had absolutely no heart palpitation except on one or two 
occasions when I tried a small quantity of coffee which 
caused severe irritation and proved to me I must let it 
alone. 

“When we began using Postum it panes | .weak—that 
was because we did not make it according to directions— 
but now we put a little bit of butter in the pot when 
boiling and allow the Postum to boil full 15 minutes, 
which gives it the proper rich flavor and the deep brown 
color. ee 

“I have advised a great many of my friends and patients 
to leave off coffee and drink Postum, in fact I daily give 
this advice.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Many thousands of physicians use Postum in place of 
tea and coffee in their own homes and prescribe it to 
patients. “There’s a reason.” 

A remarkable little book, “The Road to Wellville,” can 
be found in pkgs. 
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The Largest and 
Best Eauipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 


bin ay » Sines ahs 
Cots, Qoating, Uies 4 ina an pm» Rig 


EDDY RRVIGMERAT OMS. 
Our Standard for « Quarter of a Century. 
THE “PREMIER” 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention, 


130 and 132 WEST PORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 











1635 1906 


Hats Up To Date 


E. Willard Jones announces the open- 
_ ing of his Summer Straw Hats. Large 
- line to select from, in exclusive styles, 
up to date, at most attractive prices. 
E. WILLARD JONES, 





_Ladies’ and Gents’ 
SADDLES 











$10.00 and Up 





C. M. Moseman @ Bro. 








128 Chambers St., New York 











ate 
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Why Not Get The Best? 


THE CELEBRATED 


FR. BECK & CO. 
WALL PAPERS 


are the best and have stood the test 

-for 46 years. Ask your decorator 

to show our samples. They cost no 
oO hecalitcy ate Stee 


SOLE MAKERS OF 


Lincrusta- Walton 


that permanent wall covering ; many 
newdesigns and colors. . . . . 





7th Ave. and 29th Street, - - NEW YORK 


Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 
~ Handsomest, 
Lightest, 


Best Luggage. 


177 Broadway, 
688 Broadway, 
723 Sixth Avenue. 

















veges on and after ~—_, 2, 1 
' and reopen July 2d, 1908. 


DIVIDENDS 


THE BANK OF AMERICA. 
‘Kew York, J 1906. 
The Board of Directors declared. “a 
able July 20, 1908, to st ga"p of. this 
able e 
The transfer Soa will semais? closed until. July 3d, 
1906. WwW. M. 





BENNETT, Casbier. 


THE CITIZENS’ CENTRAL NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 
New York, June 15, 1906. 


At a regular meeting of the Board of Directors, beld this 
day, a dividend of $25 per share was declared, payable on 
and after this date to the stockholders of The National 
Citizens’ Bank of record March 12, 1904. 

ALBION K. CHAPMAN, Cashier. 


THE IRVING NATIONAL. BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 








June 19, 


1906. 
Eighty-second Consecutive Semi-Annual Di 
The Board Directors has declared a semi-annual. D 


of 
dend of FOUR PER CENT. (4%) and an EXTRA Divi. 
DEND OF ONE PER CENT. (1%) free of tax, payable 
Ju a ™, 1906, to stockholders of record 
e transfer | os s will remain closed until July 2d, 


1906, at 1 
BENJAMIN F. WERNER, Cashier. — 


THE MERCANTILE ye ite ag A. om OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YO 
New York, amg 7th, 1906. 
DIVIDEND—The Directors of this Bank have this day 
declared a dividend of puss a CENT., free of tax, 





ill P-y Tune 20th, at 3 P. M., 
JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 


THE PLAZA BANK. 


New York, oe 6th, 1906. 
A dividend of TEN (10) PER CENT. has. this day been 
— paya on and after a ss 


Transfer books close June =, nd eopen 
ft” CLARE bene 


The Bowery ede Bank 


128 «2 180 BOWERY. 
YORK, June 18, 1906. 
inne Miiwidend at the rate of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
per annum has been declared and will be cred- 
. Ited to depositors on all sums of .00 
ng $38,000 which shall have 
deposited at least three months on the first 
y of July next, and will be payable on and 
after ay July 16, 1906. 


from July 
WILLI Peake et 8. WOOD, President. 
HENRY A. SOHENCE, Comptroller. 
WALTER. COG 


IGESHALL, Secretary. 


Transfer Books w 

















CITY. 


PARK PLACE, ee 











J UNION S@.NORTH~ 29 E 1757. 














The 
have 


109 th 
Sentanmal 


rd of Trustees of ‘this Institution 
‘that in de- 


entitled 

UR PER C 

ita made 00 or before July 7th 

wy SPUR, H. F. HUTCHINSON, | 
Secretary. 


CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK 
-66 and 68 BOWERY, COR. OANAL 8T. 








ation 
de- 
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EMIGRANT 


Industrial Savings Bank 


61 Chambers Street, New York 


June 14, 1906. 
The Board of Trustees has declared a semi-annual 
dividend at-the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per 
annum on all deposits entitled thereto, payable on 
and after Monday, July 16, 1906. 
DEPOSITS MADE ON OR BEFORE JULY 
10, 1906, WILL DRAW INTEREST FROM 


JULY 1, 1906. 
THOMAS M. MULRY, President. 
JOHN J. PULLEYN, Comptroller. 














IRVING SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 


115 Chambers Street, New York City. 
The Board of Trustees has declared a semi annual divi- 
dend at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 
on all deposits entitled thereto, from $1.00 to $1,000, in- 
clusive, and on the excess of $1,000 up to and including 
$3,000 at the Tate of three and one-half per cent. per 
annum, payable on and after Monday, July 16th, 1906. 
Deposits thade on or before July roth, 1906, will draw 
interest from July rst, 1906. 
W. H. B. TOTTEN, President. 
G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 





FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 64. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., June 6th, 1906. 
The Board of Trustees has this day declared a ‘quarterly 
dividend of 3%% upon the capital stock of this company, 
payable June 30th, 1906, to stockholders of record at clos- 
ing of the transfer books. Transfer books will be closed 
from 12 M., June 23d, 1906, until 9 A. M., July 2d, 1906. 

CLINTON W. LUDLUM, Secretary. 





THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


New York, June 15, 1906. 
The Board of Directors has declared a’ semi-annual divi- 
dend (being dividend No. 16) on the PREFERRED Stock 
of this Company of TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS 
($2.50) per share, payable August 1, 1906, out of the sur- 
plus net income to ers of PREFERRED a ey as 2, dos. 
tered at the close of the transfer books on June 
The transfer books for the PREFERRED Stock 
closed at three o’clock P. M. on June 29, 1906, — wilt 
— — CRs ee M. on August 2, 1906. 
Il be MAILED to holders of PRB- 
FERRED» Steck whe file suitable orders therefor at this 


H. W. GARDINGR, | Assistant Treasure 
6 N u Street, New York City. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


120 Broadway, New York, June 14, 1906. 
DIVIDEND No. 4, ; 
A dividend of THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. 
($3. ° share) was i aay ——_ on the wy ~ 
of the Soutbere, P oye gs! payable on 
of July, 


por iy and after 

stockholders of ~ a at 12 “Hd day ok noth 190, fo he 

June 30, 1906. Stockholders who have. not alre done 
are requested to file orders for divide with 

woe from whom orders can be vie on 





MINNEAPOLIS @ ST. LOVIS RAILROAD CO: 
New York, June 15, 1906. 

The Board of. Directors has this day declared a semi- 

(4%) ‘on, the Peet seed, Great: of tide, Cupenty. pexatle 

e e ock of this ‘ery payable 

™.. $06, ‘to stockholders of record on the $0th da 
of June, 1906. Transfer books will be closed June 30t 

and reopened July 17th. : 

F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 





NEW YORK Cee eoaL Q ayypeon RIVER 


fice ne New York, June 18, 1906. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this Company,’ at a 


holders of record at the close ness on 
the 30th inst. EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 





THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH — 
COMPANY. 
NEW roms. June 18, 1906. 
DIVIDEND : 

The Board of Directors have ‘dec ye juarte ivi- 
dend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER ER CENT: w the 
Capital Stock of this Company, payable at the office of 
the Treasurer on and after the 16th day of July next, to 
shareholders of record at the close of the transfer books 
on the 20th day of June inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock on 
the afternoon of June 20th inst. and reopened on the 


morning of July 24 next. 
M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 


New York, June 12, 1906. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, 

regular quarte dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. was lared, payable on and after June 30, 
1906, to the moe ya ‘of record on Saturday, June 16, 
1906, at one o’clock P. 

The transfer books wilt “close on Satu June 16, 1906, 
at one o’clock P. M.,. and reopen on Monday, July 2, 
1906, at ten o’clock A, M. 

FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. | 





THE NATIONAL SUGAR REFINING COMPANY 
or NEW JERSEY. 
New York, = 12, ides. 
The Board of Directora of The National Sugar dividend 
= ae oe of New Jersey have this day decla am widen 
ND ONE-HALF (14%) PER_CE 
Pre ‘erred Stock of the Company, payable Ju 
. = books will close on June " cess 


July 3, 
F. D,. MOLLENHAUER, Treasurer 





OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, N. Y. City, June 12, 1906. 


The Board of Directors of the Otis Blevator Compan 
has this day declared gq quarterly dividend of $1.50 PE 


SHARE upon the Preferred Stock of the Com payable 
at this office on yy & 16) 1906, to she Prefe’ stockholders 
of record at the close of business June 30, 1906. 


LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


PHILADELPHIA COMPANY 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 7, 1906. 





DIVIDEND.—The 
gary ar ae 3, ee 
« oO J. Chegges win be pa Tieanarer, 





UNITED. FRVIT CRNP ANS: 





JAYNE’S E 


CURES THE W 








T COUGI 
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THE DOMINION COPPER COMPANY, Limited 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS : 


Pursuant to authorization by the shareholders and directors, $300,000 of the Company’s First Mortgage Six Per 
Cent. Ten Year Gold Bonds, and 28,000 shares of stock (par value $10 each), are to be immediately issued. The 
bonds constitute part of a total atitliorized issue of $1,060,000, of which $700,000 are outstanding. 

The right of subscription is reserved exclusively to the shareholders of record on June 21, 1906. 

The transfer books will close on June 21, 1906, at 3.00 o’clock P. M. and will open on June 28, 1906, at 10.00 
o'clock A. M. NO SHAREHOLDER WHO SHALL NOT ON OR BEFORE JUNE 21, 1906, HAVE CONVERTED 
HIS $1.00 SHARE CERTIFICATES INTO THE PRESENT CERTIFICATES OF $10.00 EACH WILL BE EN- 
TITLED TO SUBSCRIBE. 

: Copies of the circular letter to the shareholders, setting forth fully the terms and conditions of subscription, ap- 
plication blanks,.and any other information may be had at the office of the be No. 30 Broad Street, New York 


City, N. Y. n 
Dated June 11th, 1906. WARNER MILLER, President. 


Gnited States Trust Company of Pew Pork. 


45-41 WALL STREE 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $12,000,000. 
The C s RM ° 
ompany is A} LEGAL BETS tars © : MONEY % 2 ond pote as EXECUTOR 
Deposits may be made and withdrawn at any time, subject to a notice of five days, if required ; 
interest is allowed thereon for the whole time and Certificates issued therefor, 








EDWARD W. SHELDON; d D. WILLIS JAMES, WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, 

: President. Vice- President. 2nd Vice- President. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
TRUSTEES 

SAMUEL SLOAN, BAYARD CUTTING, WM. D. SLOANE, JOHN J. PHELPS, 

D. WILLIS JA CHARLES 3. SMITH GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, JOHN 8. KENNEDY, 

JOHN A. STEWART, WM. ROCKEFELLER, | FRANK LYM. 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, ALEXANDER ' GEORGE F. VIETOR, LEWIS LEDYARD, 

JOHN CROSBY BROWN WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., JAMES STILLMAN, LYMAN J. GAGE. 
WARD W. SHELDON, PAYNE WHITNEY, JOHN CLAFLIN, 








THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 





Fate ptt AR 
ORGANIZED a 

Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 
PROFITS SERS ec sret 

Common ” GILBERT G. LS me eras JOHN C. McKEON, 

D ccna Ce ag eaten IN C. VAN CLEAF, Vice-President. 

New York Realty Owners Co. ene 

489 Fifth Ave., New’ York WILLIAM O. + PONIES, WILLIAM A. gaa 


Surplus over $140,000. FRED’K O. SORCEE s. 


Capital paid in over $700,000 
Assets over $1,120,000. 


Business Profits 12% 











INSURANCE 


PROVIDENT 
































1873 1906 
Tut MIDDLESEX |SAVINGS LIFE 
Banking Company TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 346 Broadway, New York. . 
- Assets over $7,000,000 , : 
Debentures and Firet Mortgage — ~~ ~~ | A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
Lene upes Sel es Sist YEAR | or permanent and temporary usefulness to active 








businessmen. It especially provides for practical 
wants. 

















*D. F. Appel, Secretary 
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A Sailor Makes 
a Bad Chauffeur 


Life insurance with dizzy soaring pro- 
clivities is poor security. If you haven't 
an anchor you might as well be tail to a 
kite. The wise are insuring their lives, 
not their ambitions. Your life insured 
here is insured. Ask for the rest of the 
story. 


The Wiasbington Life Insurance Co. 
Jobn Tatlock, President 


Quote THE INDEPENDENT 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS. 








iy xee BR, BOB... .ncccccccecs $40, 702,691.55 
eSepccevesccoecdcccevens 36,600,270.95 
es eo eerccccecceeseccoese $4,102, - 60 


the cash surrender 

rance values to ‘which the insured is en- 
the Massachusetts Statu 

Pam es rates, and values y any age sent on appli- 
cation to the Company’s Office. 





Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest 


Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A, G. BULLOCK, President 





January _ 1906 


ASSET 308,304.60 
Pe eBILITIES, ; ; #51: 00'509.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), $2,643,782.60 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 


‘C. W. ANDERSON @ SON, Gen. Agent. 





1906 FIRE INSURANCE 1906 


National « Hartford 


CONNECTICUT 
Sttement January 1, 1906 

Capital Stock afl Cath.....ccccossecccccecs $1,000,000.00 
Re-Insurance Reserve .....cccccssecccccecs 3,483,034.78 
Unsettled Losses and other claims.......... 5e7.6rh.7e 
Net Surplus .....0.:ceseccsseeceseceescees + 21314,305-48 © 
~ Total 9 BGO. oc ccceccccccess 

nmempenaine |. pause 


AMES NICHOLS, 
gx STILLMAN, 
A. SMITH, tat Secretar 











Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
OF BOSTON 
Assets Dec. 31, 1905, $36,974,906.44 


Liabilities, . . 
Surplus, ete 


—____—_ 


STEPHEN H. RHODES 
President 


ROLAND O. LAMB 
Vice-President 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building 
GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent 


33,018,270.86 
$3,956,635.58 
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THE CONTINENTAL 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 





Oapitel 

$1,000,000. 

Assets over 
$16,000,000; 
Liabilities less than 
$7,000,000. 

Surplus to policy-holders 
over 

$9,000,000. 





OF NEW YORK. 











INSURE IN THE COMPANY OF 
CERTAIN. ABILITY TO MEET HEAVY 
CONFLAGRATION LOSSES AT ANY 
TIME IN NEW YORK; BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, ETC. 

A CONTINENTAL POLICY 
COSTS. NO MORE THAN THAT OF 
THE HUNDREDS. OF COMPANIES 
WITH LIMITED RESOURCES, 
WHICH PROPERTY OWNERS UN- 
THINKINGLY ACCEPT. 

SEND YOUR STATE INSUR- 
ANCE -DEP’T A LIST OF YOUR 
INSURANCE AND ASK THEM TO 
TELL YOU THE NET SURPLUS OF 
EACH COMPANY. 














MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
ae Gad 58 We SURES, EW YORE 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation Risk and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


“The profits of the Company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
““iums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, i 
accordance with the Charter. 


NTON A. RAVEN, Presiden 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres't 
THEO. P. JOHNSO | 2d Vice-Pres't 
jas. L. L INGSTON, 8d Vice-Pres’t 


G. Stanton Floyd-Jones, Secretary 


2. 


INSPECTIONS and Insurance against Loss or 
Damage to Property, and Loss of Life and Injury to Persons 
caused by STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 
i B. BRAINERD, President and Treasurer. 
F. B. oo ident. 


LF. MIDDLEBROOK. ‘Assistant Secretary. 


Photo Giectratye Engraving bo. 


DESIGNERS 
AND 
ENGRAVERS 
RHINELANDER BUILDING 
282 to 288 William Street, New York. 
Telephone 1704 John. __ 


Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 

















